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me Valton 
Sues Us 


WO WEEKS AGO we published a letter originally sub- 

mitted to the Nation by its former art critic, Clement 
Greenberg, in which the Nation and its foreign editor, 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo, were criticized for following 
pro-Soviet policies. This letter, as we then informed our 
readers, had been refused publication by the Nation, 
whereupon, at Mr. Greenberg’s request, and as a matter 
of public interest, we gave it space in our columns. 

Simultaneously with our publication of the Greenberg 
correspondence, we sent page proofs of it and of an 
accompanying editorial to the Nation, and invited the 
Nation’s editors to comment upon it at any length they 
desired. We received the following answer from that 
magazine’s executive editor, Harold C. Field: 

“I acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 12, 
1951, together with page proofs from the issue of THE 
New LEapeR dated March 19, 1951... . 

“Our attitude and the action we expect to take with 
regard to any publication of Mr. Greenberg’s letter was 
expressed in two communications from this magazine to 
Mr. Greenberg, copies of which are enclosed. You will 
note that in our letters to Mr. Greenberg we stated that 
his letter to the Nation was libelous in that is was false, 
defamatory and scurrilous, and that in the event of 
publication of Mr. Greenberg’s letter we would take 
appropriate action.” 

Mr. Field’s letter to us was dated March 16. Four 
days later, on March 20, Toe New LEADER was served 
with a summons to appear in the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York to answer a complaint filed by the 
Nation Associates, Inc. and Julio Alvarez del Vayo. 
Named with us as defendants were Clement Greenberg 
and our printers, the Hughes Printing Company. 

In short, the Nation is suing us for libel. 

The Nation’s recourse to legal action was forecast 
some weeks ago. For in a letter dated February 9, in 
reply to Mr. Greenberg’s letter criticizing it, the Nation 
not only stated its refusal to publish the Greenberg 
missive but then and there threatened its author with a 
suit for libel. “If either of your letters [Mr. Greenberg 
had written two which were refused publication] is 
published or circulated anywhere,” wrote the Nation’s 
editor, Freda Kirchwey, “we will immediately bring suit 
for libel against you and all others connected with its 
publication or distribution.” 


What is revealed by this sequence of events is a 
method of arguing political issues which is, to say the 
least, scarcely in consonance with the liberal traditions for 
which the Nation reputedly stands. First, the Nation 
declines to publish a letter of criticism written by a for- 
mer regular contributor; as though this were not travesty 
enough, it then employs threat and intimidation to pre 
vent publication of the criticism elsewhere; finally, 
having failed to prohibit such publication, it must try to 
lay low its critic by means of legal action. Thus the 
Nation, not content with excluding from its own pages 
a discussion of public import, tries to extend its censorial 
power to areas beyond the Nation as well. The ultimate 
implication is, of course, that the Nation is beyond 





criticism (at least of the sort Mr. Greenberg makes), and | 
that whosoever dares make such criticism will meet with | 


the full fury of the Nation’s legal arm. 

There is something rather saddening about the spec- 
tacle the Nation thus creates of itself. Has this once- 
fearless magazine sunk to such estate where it can no 
longer muster the intellectual resources required to 
confront a critic in fair and public debate? Can the 
Nation find no answer to Clement Greenberg other than 
to haul him into court? Does the Nation seriously believe 
that the political worth of Mr. Greenberg’s charges is best 
determined by a suit for damages? Can the Nation 


expect thereby to gain the sympathy and respect of a | 


liberal public accustomed to resolving political issues 
through free, full and open discussion? We wonder if 
Edwin L. Godkin, the Nation’s founder and always a 
fighter, would have laid himself open to these questions. 

We wonder, too, what the reaction of the readers of 
the Nation must be to this controversy—assuming, that 
is, that they are aware of its existence. For two weeks, 
the Nation maintained absolute silence in regard to the 
Greenberg correspondence, and did not even deign to 
notify its own readers that it had sued THe New LEADER; 
now it has published the bare bones of the story. To judge 
by our own mail, however, those Nation readers who have 
learned of the controversy have indicated complete 
solidarity with the position of Mr. Greenberg and of 
THe New Leaver. In a subsequent issue, we shall 
publish some of these letters. 

Our own course, meanwhile, is clear and simple. 

We shall not be intimidated or silenced by the legal 
action the Nation has instituted against us. We published 
the Greenberg letter, after due consultation with our 
attorneys, fully aware of the prospects which might lie 


in store for us. We regard our right to publish honest | 


and fearless criticism of so public an institution as a 
magazine as an inalienable right. We shall be more than 
glad to meet the Nation in open court to reaffirm this 
right. And we shall continue to publish, whenever we 
see fit, whatever criticisms of the Nation or its editors 
seem to us to be justifiable and in accord with our 
policy of acting as a democratic tribune. THE EpiTors 


The New Leader 
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| whom “the future belongs.” 
| Russian . .. believes that Russia’s road 
| goes with history, not against it... . 


| leaders want peace and the people want 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO ... 


The following quotations are taken from the writings of 
J. Alvarez Del Vayo in the Nation since 1946: 


Anti-Russian, anti-Communist fanatics . . . for twenty 
years have been spilling their poison into every Socialist 
Party. . . . As Socialists they do not regret any mistakes 
made by the Soviet Union, which, whether they like it or 
not, is a socialist state; instead they delight in them.— 
April 13, 1946. 

Russia is strong—that is the fundamental conclusion I 
draw from [my] visit to Moscow. ... The workers’ 
state . . . today is entering the post-war period with the 
impetus provided by a rising class to 


oo 


Russia wants peace. . . . The Russian 
peace—August 17, 1946. 

The people of Eastern Europe and 
the Balkan states are not impressed by 
the Anglo-American brand of democ- 
racy... . To Eastern Europeans the 
economic reforms instituted by their 
new regimes have far more meaning 
than the eloquent pleas of Western dip- 
lomats for free elections.—January 25, 
1947, 

In its final consequences [the Mar- 
shall Plan] is an anti-Socialist plan, a 
part of a deliberate move to force 
Europe into the free-enterprise mold. 
—October 4, 1947. 

The invariable result of the drive to stop communism 
is demonstrated by the overturn in Czechoslovakia. If 
the Truman Doctrine had never been proclaimed, it is 
quite possible that the Czech crisis could have been 
averted.—March 13, 1948. 

The Soviet Union is engaged in one of the most diff- 
cult struggles it has faced since the end of the war—the 
defense in Berlin of what it considers its fundamental 


| interests.—July 10, 1948 (at the start of the Berlin 


blockade). 

Moscow is talking peace, and I believe it will continue 
to talk peace for a long time. It is leading from strength, 
not weakness.—January 29, 1949. 

Nothing that is written about Europe today . . . equals 


_in importance the simple fact: Europe won't fight— 
| June 25, 1949. 


That same sheuting of the masses which dismayed 
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DEL VAYO: 'WITH HISTORY’ 


Goethe [during the French Revolution] was heard again 
in the streets of Paris during the Commune, in St. Peters- 
burg in 1917, and is heard today in the suburbs of Can- 
ton. The difference is that today the threatened capitalist 
world cannot even offer a Goethe to comment upon it.— 
August 27, 1949. 

Nineteen Fifty will show the tremendous importance 
of Communist China: not only will it replace the old 
regime in the United Nations, but its influence will affect 
profoundly the revolution throughout Asia.—December 
31, 1949. 

The biggest error in the approach of Dean Acheson to 
the Russian problem is the assumption 
that Russia is bound to act as the 
aggressor toward every country not its 
equal or superior in force. Suppose 
Russia were not so obliging as to con- 
form to this American theory? What 
then? This is not a fanciful hypothe- 
sis. It is exactly what happened in the 
recently signed trade treaty with Fin- 
land, hailed in Helsinki as highly 
beneficial to the Finnish people.——July 
1, 1950. 

I have heard more than one au- 
thority on international affairs say that 
if the Chinese Communists had been 
granted a seat on the U.N. Security 
Council, as the British strongly advo- 
cated, war in Korea would have been 
avoided.—July 15, 1950. 

The one point that must be kept in 
mind in discussing the latest develop- 
ment in Korea and the crisis in the United Nations is that 
no solution is possible unless it accepts the inescapable 
necessity of recognizing the Peking government. . . . 

This was made plain on Tuesday in the stiff, uncom- 
promising address [in the UN] of Peking’s envoy, Gen- 
eral Wu Hsiu-chuan. The tone of strength and self-con- 
fidence in which it was delivered, befitting a victorious 
revolutionary regime which resents any challenge to its 
authority, recalled those vigorous notes written by Chi- 
cherin in the days of Allied intervention in Russia after 
World War I. . . . Only those who lacked all sense of his- 
tory could mistake its revolutionary ardor or see in it 
only primitive violence.—December 9, 1950. 

The “neutralist” movement in France is gaining. . . . 
Many factors, indeed, are operating to prevent the United 
States from pursuing to the bitter end its policy of con- 
taining Russia in Europe by force.—January 6, 1951. 





Gotham's voters have had many opportunities 


to learn of the tie-up between 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


Crime and Politics 


in New York 


HE revelations of the Kefauver 

Committee set off an earthquake 
in New York. No one was surprised; 
informed New Yorkers had known 
for years that crooks and corruption 
were rife in New York politics. The 
novelty consisted in being able to 
prove it; the earthquake consists in a 
mass will to do something about it. 

This last is important. Two years 
ago, the Liberal party of New York 
State had stated its conviction that 
crime was becoming dominant in 
politics and asked investigation of 
New York City by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. He replied coldly, “Present 
your preof.” But he knew that proof 
requires investigation by some 
authority having the right to sum- 
mon witnesses, compel testimony un- 
der oath, and prosecute for perjury. 

In 1949, Newbold Morris, mayor- 
alty nominee of the Liberal party, re- 
luctantly acquiesced in by the Repub- 
licans, campaigned on this issue. He 
said then everything that the Kefauv- 
er Committee proved. He had no 
sworn evidence; the 
apathetic. 

In 1950, Ferdinand Pecora, also 
the mayoralty nominee of the Liberal 
party with the reluctant acquiescence 
of the Democrats, made a similar 
campaign. When he denounced the 
alliance between crooks and _poli- 


voters were 





Avo.r A. BERLE Jr., former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, is chairman of 
the New York State Liberal party. 





ticians, he stimulated the defection of 
a great part of the organized Demo- 
machine which wanted no 
cleanup administration at City Hall. 

As matters stand now, literally 
millions of New Yorkers wonder, in a 
frustrated way, where relief can be 
had. There is little point in asking 
Dewey or his controlled Legislature 


cratic 


about Saratoga. Other upstate cities 
are unquestionably involved. 
Further, the Dewey Administration 
has an unbroken record of not at- 
tacking the New York City govern- 
ment—and getting tacit political sup- 
port from it. The city government, 
nominally Democratic, has an un- 
broken record of not tangling with 





JUDGE PECORA AND BILL O'DWYER: A DEFECTION 


for help. Senator Charles W. Tobey, 
who did an excellent job as a Kefauv- 
er Committee member, and Rudolph 
Halley, the Committee’s counsel, 
made it clear that racketeers operated 
quite comfortably in Republican 
areas, and that Dewey’s own state 
police had pigeonholed the facts 


the Governor—and getting left-hand- 
ed election support from him. In fact, 


New York is being run by a bi-parti- | 
san arrangement under which the city | 


machine exposed by the Kefauver 
Committee does not endanger Dewey; 
the Albany government, nominally 
Republican, does not endanger the 
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SENATE PROBERS TOBEY, KEFAUVER AND O'CONOR: AN EARTHQUAKE WAS SET OFF 


machine grip on the city. As rumbles 
of crime and corruption have reached 
either City Hall or the Capitol at Al- 
bany, the technique has been the 
same: “Present your proof. You 
catch them and we'll fire them.” 
Neither Albany nor City Hall seems 
to have accepted the idea that gov- 
ernment is there to protect its citizens 
from just this kind of thing. 

In frustrated anger, everyone fa- 
miliar with the situation knows that 
only the minutest corner of the rug 
has been turned up, and that danger 
did not end with the great television 
show. Editorial offices of city news- 
papers are filled with politico-crime 
tips running all the way from stories 
of protected robberies to accounts of 
protected murder, often indicating 
> who were beneficiaries, 
protectors or, in some cases, di- 
rectors of the criminal political op- 
erations. These cannot be printed 
without air-tight proof, and air-tight 
proof can be got only by public in- 
vestigation. Young Clendenin Ryan, 
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as we know now, was on the right 
track, but his private attempt only got 
him—rather than the racketeers— 
called before a grand jury. 

There are, for example, some thirty 
unsolved murders along the New 
York waterfront, and the waterfront 
racket, substantially untouched by the 
Kefauver Committee, is doing busi- 
ness as usual. Some clear-cut ques- 
tions asked by Norman Thomas in 
the campaign of 1950 relating to the 
waterfront murders have never been 
answered; and Judge Leibowitz testi- 
fied on March 26 before the Kefauver 
Committee thai police graft went all 
the way up the line “to the man in 
City Hall.” 

Nevertheless, it is inconceivable 
that, by applying the same methods 
used by the Kefauver staff, the bloody 
waterfront racket could 
cracked, too. 


not be 


There is also a flourishing nar- 
cotics trade, perhaps the most vicious 
and certainly not the least profitable 
of all the criminal-political alliances. 
This hits home. The narcotics people, 
in a laudable desire to increase their 
market, conceived the idea of ped- 
dling near high schools, debauching 
even children in their thirst for 
blood money. An excellent set of 





articles in the World-Telegram ex- 
posed the situation. 

The Federal campaign against nar- 
cotics in New York has apparently 
been steady. But local law enforce- 
ment has lagged. The policeman on 
the beat will sometimes tell you, in 
despair, that he can arrest an addict 
—which does no good—but can 
somehow never get the supplier. On 
one occasion, a couple of policemen 
were reported to have been arrested 
for selling drugs. The pretense that 
crime and rackets are in_ politics 
merely as a product of the natural 
human desire to bet on the horse 
races, or that legalizing gambling 
would end the alliance, is pure non- 
sense. 

There is, moreover, good reason 
to believe that all of the three main 
rackets—gambling, the waterfront 
and narcotics—are interconnected. 
There is every probability that they 
have formal or informal understand- 
ings among themselves, interchanging 
information, using the same chan- 
nels, and assisting each other in 
common corruption. It is freely as- 
serted, indeed, that the position of 
the now famous Costello was that of 
arbitrator and general adjuster be- 
tween the various factions, though he, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








CRIME CONTINUED 


of course, vehemently denies this. 

What is undoubtedly true is that, 
in New York City, no single county 
is in a position to deal with the prob- 
lem. The gambling racket apparently 
has had its stronghold in Brooklyn; 
the waterfront and possibly the nar- 
cotics rackets chiefly in Manhattan. 
The companion corruption in the 
city supply departments, like that ex- 
posed in the school repair work, the 
handling of the city docks, and a no- 
torious situation in connection with 
the building department, may have 





GOVERNOR DEWEY: PIGEONHOLES 


roots anywhere, but it all comes in 
under the general blanket. A full- 
sized clean-up can only be had on 
both a city-wide and state-wide basis. 
And no general election will be held 
in the city until 1953, and in the state 
until 1954, 

Yet there is a possibility of action 
in the city. If District Attorneys 
Miles McDonald and Frank Hogan 
pool their common information— 
which they have a perfect legal right 
to do—and stand shoulder to shoul- 
der together, they can work as 
a team. Each of them can use grand 
juries and subpoenas, and compel tes- 
timony under oath. If they can also 
enlist as a team member United 
States Attorney Irving Saypol, who 
enforces federal law, a trio of con- 
nected investigations can be carried 


forward, That team could clear tne 
decks in New York City. If to this 
trio were added the support of Police 
Commissioner Thomas Murphy (who 
would be working under difficulties, 
but whose public position is very 
strong), the job could be done. 

McDonald and Hogan are elected 
officials whose position is unassail- 
able, and they have nothing to gain 
from the suppor’ of the old political 
machines of either party. Saypol is 
appointed by the President of the 
United States and is in a position to 
rise above political considerations. 
No city government could discharge 
or seriously limit Commissioner 
Murphy under existing circumstan- 
ces. For New York City, there is a 
way out of this morass, if public 
opinion can compel action. 

The ultimate remedy, of course, 
lies in a complete political new deal 
in New York State and New York 
City. This will have to cut deep and 
wide; it will have to concern itself 
with conditions in Hudson and Troy 
and Saratoga and Buffalo, as well as 
with the Hudson piers, the Queens 
and Brooklyn gambling joints, and 
the wholesalers and protectors in the 
reefer and smoke and opium busi- 
ness, But political rebirth is another 
story. It will come with dead cer- 
tainty, but when it comes a new poli- 
tical era will begin in New York. 
Meanwhile, what is the citizen to do? 

He can do three things. 

He can wire Senators Lehman, 
Ives and Kefauver that he wants the 
Kefauver investigation continued. He 
can write or wire District Attorney 


Miles McDonald in Brooklyn and 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
in New York that he wants fear- 
less investigation and unrelenting 
use of the Criminal Grand Jury pro- 
ceedings by the District Attorney’s 
office. Both McDonald and Hogan are 
politically so placed that they are 
relatively independent of both ma- 
chines, though McDonald has demon- 
strated more vigor and less concern 
for his political future than has 
Hogan. But neither District Attorney 
is so tied either to his friends in 
Albany or to his friends in City Hall 
that he cannot act. 

Third, the necessity for an inde- 
pendent and uncompromised party 
and candidates is now crystal clear. 
That is why the Liberal party is 
there. There is an election coming up 
this fall in New York City—an elec- 
tion for the Presidency of the City 
Council, second in command of the 
city. This year it must be a man in- 
dependent of any machine, whose 
standing and character will guarantee 
unremitting determination to root 
out corruption and crime in New 
York politics, The Liberal party can 
assure him a nomination. The 
gangsters and the grafters hope the 
public will forget. The public must 
not forget. The next President of the 
New York City Council will be in a 
strategic spot. 

And, in 1953 and 1954, there will 
be new elections. It is up to every 
citizen of New York to remember— 
and demand—a new, clean group, 
both in New York City and in Albany, 


at the next city and state elections. 








DIPLOMATIC NOTE 


Mrs. Mesta Says Intuition Helps a Woman Diplomat.—Newspaper headline. 


Upon a diplomatic mission 


There’s nothing quite like intuition 


To help a woman do her duty, 


Unless it be great charm and beauty, 


A brilliant mind, well stocked with learning, 


A ready tongue, a pen discerning, 


A disposition sweet and sunny, 


Or lots and lots and lots of money. 


—Richard Armour 
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Wasuincron, D. C. 
HIS WAS A WEEK of comings and 
. poke Harry Truman bounced 
back from Key West and the Kefauv- 
er Committee returned in triumph. 
Meanwhile, the Senate took a ten-day 
holiday and so did the House. 
The coming week would be largely 
a ceremonial one for the President. 
The Latin American foreign minist- 
ers were in town. The President of 
France, Vincent Auriol, was due to 
arrive. Some policy statement on 
mobilization was emerging. It seemed 
almost certain that a new wage- 


| stabilization board would be set up. 


Labor won its demand for a disputes 
section, meaning, in effect, that Taft- 
Hartley might be by-passed. 

The vexing question of wage-price 


| controls and the Defense Production 





Act still remained. Mobilizer Wilson 
was pushing a proposal that would 
brake the wage and farm parity esca- 
lators by making adjustments semi- 
annually. There were practical prob- 


| lems in the way. Few of the escalator 


contracts dovetailed on time. The 
railroad workers were due for a six- 
cent-an-hour increase last week; the 
auto workers got five cents on March 
1, were up again July 1. Parity prices 
are calculated monthly; half-year ad- 
justments run into the problem of 
seasonal variations of crops, By next 
week, however, Administration think- 
ing should have jelled and a compre- 
hensive report will be possible. 

For the Kefauver Committee, 
Washington provided a plush, almost 
Roman reception. Before it started 
out on “tour,” hearings had been 
held in small committee rooms, with 
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By Robert Dean 


Kefauver Returns 
In Triumph 


scant attendance, a few photograph- 
ers and a solitary microphone. On 
Thursday, it held forth in the mar- 
bled halls of the vast Senate caucus 
room, with a dozen TV and newsreel 
cameras grinding away. The testi- 
mony was anti-climactic. The real 
question, still unanswered, is whether 
the committee will wind up on March 
31, per schedule, as Kefauver wants 
it to, or will continue for an addi- 
tional 60 days, as Tobey desires. 
Even if it continues, it will only de- 
velop material already in its files on 
Pittsburgh and Boston. On O’Dwyer, 
it has shot its bolt. 

Significantly, the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, in its New York hearings, did 
not touch the two hottest potatoes in 
town: the extent of the Brooklyn 
gambling pay-offs, i.e, how much 
and to whom, and the explosive Man- 
hattan waterfront situation, i.e., the 
reported testimony of Cock-eye Dunn, 
before his execution, naming a promi- 
nent New York businessman and 
politico as the higher-up on water- 
front crime. Story number one is in 
the hands of Brooklyn DA McDon- 
ald; story number two in those of 
Manhattan DA Hogan. The two dis- 
closures would provide the most re- 
vealing picture of black corruption 
since the days of Mayor Oakley Hall. 

Although both the Senate and 
House had a tremendous agenda 
ahead, both simply upped and de- 
camped until April 2. In the Senate, 
GOP leader Wherry announced 
dead-pan that the Republicans would 
not allow a vote on the troops-for- 
Europe issue until that date. The 
Senate would meet pro forma and a 


corporal’s guard would stand in the 
Senate well and drone away, but by 
whatever name the maneuver was | 
done, it was a recess and an unearned 
one. The House, more blatantly and 
openly, just announced a vacation. 

+ + + 

The thorny issue of Negro segre- 
gation in the Army is now up for 
quiet review. For the past several 
weeks, the Army’s Board on Utiliza- 
tion of Manpower, headed by Gen- 
eral Stephen Chamberlin, has been 
holding hearings on the problems of 
“integration.” 

Since President Truman’s policy 
statement in January, ordering equal- 
ity of treatment, the Army has made 
considerable progress. All basic 
training today is non-segregated; 
racial quotas on enlistments and 
Army schools have been dropped. 
Apart from that, however, basic seg- 
regation is still in effect. Once the 
fourteen-week basic training is com- 
pleted, a Negro is shipped off to 
designated Negro units. 

From the evidence accumulated 
by the Chamberlin board, the non- 
segregated policy in basic training is 
working out well, A camp like Fort 
Ord in California, which never 
trained Negroes, has no troubles, nor 
do Fort Dix or Fort Knox, where seg- 


‘ regated training previously was in 


effect. Mixed National Guard units 
have worked well and the Army has 
not, as it once did, removed colored 
soldiers from these units when they 
are ordered to active duty. 

Under pressure, the Army is 
moving—if not as fast as the Air 
Force, still it is moving. There may, 
however, be a more cogent reason for 
the Army to move to end its segrega- 
tion policy. The existence of all- 
Negro units has created problems of 
battle morale. In locked Army files 
is explosive evidence of a bad situa- 
tion in Korea. Thurgood Marshall of 
the NAACP has been protesting bit- 
terly to the Army that Negro soldiers 
in Korea have been the butt of un- 
toward resentments. The figures on 
Negro courts-martial, if revealed, 
would be a sensation. 





By Brien McMahon 


U. S. Senator from Connecticut 
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Russian Freedom 


ERE HAS BEEN a growing recog- 
nition in this country of the vital 
truth that a great gulf divides the 
Russian people from its master—the 
Soviet dictatorship. With this has 
come the recognition that our most 
valuable secret weapon is the bond of 
friendship between the American 
people and the common people of 
Soviet Russia—as distinct from their 
oppressive government. 

Stalin’s Communist imperialism, 
and not the Russian people, is the 
barrier to world peace. The suffering 
peoples of Russia yearn for the end 
of a system which sends millions to 
penal labor camps, which denies the 
farmers their own land, persecutes re- 
ligion, tolerates no free trade unions, 
maintains a tremendous spy system 
and a huge police army, stifles science 
and art, and prevents free inter- 
course with free nations. 

In recent years, we have learned 
from the many thousands of Soviet 
citizens who have fled to the West 
that this longing for freedom exists 
not only in the mass of the Russian 
people, but among the officers and 
soldiers of the Soviet Army and in 
the Russian Communist party itself. 
The continuing postwar purges and 
the virulent campaign against West- 
ern and American influences are 
further proof of how much the pres- 
ent Soviet rulers fear this deep-rooted 
longing for freedom and friendship 
with other peoples, 

Our task, for our sake and theirs, 
is to make the Russian people under- 





This is a condensation of Mr. 
McMahon’s_ speech before the 
Friends of Fighters for Russian 
Freedom. Senator McMahon is 
chairman of the Joint Congression- 
al Committee on Atomic Energy. 





stand that their aspirations for lib- 
erty and our aspirations for peace are 
one. We must make them understand 
that the present Soviet rulers—who 
oppress them and menace us—are the 
chief obstacle to the peace and pros- 
perity of both our nations. 

We must make clear to them our 
realization that a government respon- 
sive to the true interests of the Rus- 
sian people would take a leading 
place in the common task of building 
a free and prosperous world. Such a 
government would welcome the inter- 
national control and development of 
atomic energy, would agree to a pro- 
gram of universal disarmament, 
would cooperate in the social, eco- 
nomic and humanitarian activities 
for which the United Nations was 
created. We must make clear to the 
Russian people our realization that a 
government responsive to their free 
will could live on peaceful terms 
with all free nations. 

The Russian people will not find it 
difficult to understand this. Many of 
them still remember the work of the 
American Relief Administration dur- 
ing the great famine of 1921. They 
recall with gratitude our assistance 
in food, clothing and medical supplies 
during the Second World War. Many 


and 


thousands of Soviet officers 
soldiers came in contact with the 
American army in the closing days 
of that war—they carry a vivid mem- 
ory of the friendship and democratic 
spirit of their American allies. 

These feelings of friendship toward 
the American people, which still ex- 
ist in Russia, may even compare as a 
deterrent against all-out war to the 
Kremlin’s fear of the atomic bomb. 
The Soviet rulers cannot make war 
without the support of the Russian 
people. That is why real proof of 
our friendship with the Russian 
people in their striving for liberty is 
the weapon Stalin fears most. We 
must make it clear, by deeds as well 
as words, that we are determined to 
help the Russian people resume their 
march toward true freedom. We must 
let the Russians know that Americans 
of every walk of life will support their 
legitimate aspirations for freedom 
and decent living standards. We must 
give the Russian people the assurance 
of the American people’s active sup- 
port of their striving for liberty, so 
that they may oppose with sufficient 
strength the aggressive and evil pol- 
icies of their present rulers. 

Although they have maintained 
their arbitrary power for three dec- 
ades, the Kremlin rulers have not 
won the hearts and minds of the Rus- 
sian people. If the American people 
extend their hand to the peoples of 
Russia in the name of liberty, we can 
together demolish the Iron Curtain 
and achieve a lasting piece. 
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By Jaume Miravitlles 


! Rm GENERAL STRIKE in Barcelona 
on March 12, according to Amer- 
ican newspapers, involved ail the 
workers and enlisted the active sup- 
port of the entire population of that 
city. It was a cry of anguish, an ap- 
peal to international public opinion 
as well as to General Franco, and 
was not in any way connected with 
the Communists. 

The workers have no trade unions, 
in the real sense of that term. They 
have no newspapers. They do not en- 
joy freedom of speech or of peaceful 
assembly. For twelve years, they have 
been subjected to systematic 
persecution by the totali- 
tarian police. 

How, then, could they 
carry out a general strike? 

The existence clandestine 
trade-union movement capable of in- 
itiating and organizing a strike of 
such proportions would seem to pose 
a serious threat to the Franco re- 
gime. Even more dangerous, how- 
ever, is the fact that this strike 
actually was the result of a spontane- 
ous explosion among the workers of 
the largest industrial center in Cat- 
alonia—an explosion touched off by 
the economic extremity in which the 
Spanish people find themselves today. 

A primary cause of the Barcelona 
revolt is the fact that agricultural 
production in Spain has fallen dras- 
tically to 68 per cent of what it was 
during the first three years of the 
Republic (1931-34). Cereals, espec- 
ially wheat, have been most affected; 
under the Republic, the wheat crop 
totalled 4.5 million tons annually, but 
the yearly average since Franco 
seized power has been less than 2.5 
million tons, This decline in the pro- 
duction of essential food products ap- 
proaches catastrophic 
since 


of a 


proportions, 
it coincides with a sizable 
increase in population from twenty- 
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five million to nearly thirty million 
in the past decade. 

The scarcity of food and the tre- 
mendous increase in food prices are 
principally responsible for the start- 
ling rise in the general cost of living: 
The average Spanish family now pays 


day, no more than 18 million hectares 
are under cultivation. This decline 
has been particularly steep in the 
area devoted to wheat, which has de- 
creased from 5 to 3.5 million hectares. 

At the same time, the productivity 
of the soil has fallen 30 per cent, due 


Barcelona: 


A New 


Civil War? 


The workers’ strike 


bodes ill for Franco 


out 88 per cent of its earnings for 
food. 

In 1949, the Associated Press made 
a careful and impartial survey of the 
cost of living in Europe. It was based 
not on francs, pounds, lire or pesetas, 
but upon the hours of work necessary 
in each country to sustain a family of 
four. According to that survey, if it 
took 42 hours of work in Washing- 
ton to provide basic necessities, the 
same family would have to work 172 
hours in Paris, 203 in Rome—and 
622 in Madrid. In other words, 
Madrid is the most expensive Euro- 
pean city to live in. 

In order to understand the Bar- 
celona strike, it is necessary to take 
into account the sfact that the cost of 
living in Barcelona is even higher 
than it is in Madrid! 

The causes of the extremely serious 
agricultural crisis are many. I shall 
only briefly enumerate them. 

Under the Republic, 20 million 
hectares of land were cultivated. To- 





to lack of irrigation and the scarcity 
of agricultural machinery and fertil- 
izer. 


Available field labor has declined, 
due to the ravages of war, exile, per- 
secution and wholesale migration to 
large cities. The latter is very pro- 
nounced in Spain, and is motivated 
by hunger and by the desire to escape 
the oppressive control of the Franco 
police. Franco’s is the only modern 
regime that condemns its political 
enemies to unemployment: hundreds 
of thousands of Republicans under 
“conditional liberty” are not per- 
mitted to work. 

Acute drought also has played an 
important role in the economic crisis, 
but it has been aggravated by de- 
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spoliation of the forests, and conse- 
quent soil erosion. 

The economic crisis has been 
further intensified by the false eco- 
nomic policies of the government. 
One of the principal panegyrists of 
Minister Suances—the economic czar 
of the Franco regime—has asserted 
that under his guidance Spain “will 
cease to be a flower garden and a 
larder, in order to become a mercan- 
tile, industrial and seafaring nation.” 

Faithful to this disastrous con- 
cept, the Government has systemat- 
ically neglected agriculture and con- 
centrated on stimulating the growth 
of a number of industries without re- 
gard to the country’s economic pos- 
sibilities. Spain produces less bread, 
less meat, less oil than before, but it 
does manufacture automobiles, trucks 
and airplanes—at prices four or five 
times those current in the interna- 
tional market. 

The old autarchic dream of Ger- 
mano-Italian fascism has been im- 
planted in a country without much 
capital, without sufficient raw mater- 
ials (Spain does not have enough 
iron and coal, and no petroleum 


whatever), without technicians and 
without skilled labor. (Of the 8,847,- 
000 total labor pool, 5,261,000 are 
farmers, 543,489 are engaged in com- 
merce, 354,460 are servants and 
1,000,000 are in government or army 
service. ) 

The detour which Spain’s “eco- 
nomic destiny” has taken put a severe 
brake on private investment of capi- 
tal. During the period from 1921 to 
1925, an average of 1,300 million 
pesetas was invested in national pri- 
vate enterprise; the average during 
the past three years has been 300 
million pesetas. 

Italy and France have succeeded 
in equalling or even surpassing pre- 
war indices of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. In Spain, the 
present indices are appreciably lower 
than those of 1936. The capital re- 
serves of Italy and France are sub- 
stantially greater than those of Spain. 
So is the volume of their exports. 

Despite all this, the peseta is valued 
at 25 to the dollar, while the franc 
is at 350 and the lira at 500 to the 
dollar. How is that possible? 

The entire Spanish economic sys- 


tem maintains itself by virtue of a 
policy of deflation. And the burden 
of this is borne exclusively by the 
working classes. In other words, a 
relatively stable economic equilib- 
rium has been achieved at the ex- 
pense of keeping the people hungry. 

The Madrid Catholic publication, 
Fomento Social, recently published 
a statement that the cost of living in 
the country had risen six times, while 
wages had hardly doubled. The 
manufacturers’ association of Cata- 
lonia, Fomento del Trabajo Nacional, 
recently sent General Franco a well- 
documented study showing _ that 
wages have increased 177 per cent 
since 1936, while the cost of living 
has increased 553 per cent. 

The workers of Barcelona, with 
the support of public opinion (in- 
cluding merchants and industrialists) 
in that city, have in effect sent out 
an SOS to the world. It says: This 
state of affairs cannot continue. 

Will the world comprehend the 
full significance of this desperate sig- 
nal? Or will it refuse to see that 
Spain is returning to the horrors of 
a new civil war? 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE ROUSSET TRIAL 


[Three months ago, THe New Leaver published a series of articles on the Rousset trial in Paris. In this spectac- 
ular libel suit against a Communist magazine, the noted French writer, David Rousset, produced an array of former 





Soviet political pri s. 


luding a number of one-time greats of the world Communist movement—to prove the 


existence of slave labor on a massive scale in the U.S.S.R. We print herewith an extract of the account of the trial 
(then still in progress) published in the Russian newspaper, Literary Gazette, on January 4. We think it is remark- 
able not only for the high-pitched falsetto in which it is written but for its failure to refer by 


mercial House of Wall Street and Co. . 


name to a single witness at the entire seven-week trial or to any of the testimony: 


“The vile falsifier and malignant Trotskyite David Rousset . . . is doing his job for the Com- 
. - The inveterate slanderer was sure beforehand that 








ROUSSET 


the case would be heard according to the rules of Marshallized jurisprudence. He knew that 
the Plevens and Mochs, exeeuting Mr. Truman’s directives, are looking for ways of instigat- 
ing anti-Soviet hysteria. . . . Rousset hoped by his slanderous writings to divert the attention 
of the masses from the shameful policy of the French government, which obediently executes 
all Washington’s aggressive plans aimed at preparing a new war. .. . Following the ‘rules’ of 
the lackey’s ethics, the scoundrel David Rousset keeps shamefacedly quiet about how much he 
is paid and about what instructions he has been given... . 

“At the very first session, the lawyers of Pierre Daix and Claude Morgan [the Communist 
defendants] proved in their addresses with absolute irrefutability the groundlessness and il- 
legality of this new juridical adventure the American warmongers have undertaken in Paris. 


- . » The judicial machine set about fulfilling its task: to ensure at all costs the appearance of the ‘witnesses’ brought 
by the falsifier who was caught in the act, ‘witnesses’ whose long-winded lies and slander can ‘reinforce’ the lies and 
slander of David Rousset. ... 

“However, no matter how much the paid agents of Wall Street exercise themselves in eloquence, they do not 
succeed in misleading French public opinion. . . . In staging the new anti-Soviet trial, France’s present rulers have 
shown once again that they are no more than agents of the Wall Street commercial firm.” 
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CAN SEE how some of my friends 
i get the idea that these espionage 
trials are nonsense. A good many of 
the secrets sold for Moscow gold had 
been previously carried by the Asso- 
ciated Press. And the whole under- 
ground spy layout looks like a chap- 
ter out of Conan Doyle or E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. But it is a great 
mistake to think that the whole busi- 
ness is fantasy and foolishness. 

I am now attending my fourth trial 
in the same fateful courtroom in 
Foley Square. Last week, we had on 
the witness stand a chubby and 
cheerful young man named David 
Greenglass, who testified in great de- 
tail about his achievements as espion- 
age agent of Julius Rosenberg. This 
pair and Mrs. Rosenberg are being 
tried under an indictment which 
alleges conspiracy to commit espion- 
age. The case is far more serious 
than the others, in which the charge 
did not go beyond perjury. 

One chapter in Greenglass’s re- 
velations is pure fatasy. Our trio had 
been carrying on with great success 
for months during 1944 and 1945. 
At last, news came that Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs—over in London—had given 
the game away. Rosenberg took 
fright. Greenglass had served as his 
connecting link with the atom-bomb 
operations at Los Alamos. He was a 
dangerous man and must be got out 
of the way. 

Twice Rosenberg proposed flight 
to Greenglass. The first time, he gave 
his agent $1,000. The next time, his 
concern had so increased that he 
raised the ante to $4,000—real 
“Moscow gold”! Greenglass would 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Why Stalin Was 
Not Surprised 


receive a passport and was to go im- 
mediately to Mexico City. There he 
would write a letter to the Russian 
Ambassador and sign it “I. Jackson.” 
After three days, he was to go to 
the Plaza de Colon, and take up a 
position before the statue of Colum- 
bus with his middle finger placed in 
a guidebook. There a man would ap- 
proach him. Testified Greenglass: 


“I was to say it was a magnifi- 
cent statue. I was to say I was 
from Oklahoma and that we had 
no such beautiful statues there. 
Then the man was supposed to say 
there were more beautiful statues 
in Paris. He was to give me a pass- 
port and money.” 


Then Greenglass was to go to 
Stockholm, stand in front of another 
statue the name of which escapes 
me, insert his middle finger once 
more into a guidebook and await 
another man who would educate him 
further on French art. A repetition 
of this spirited scene in Switzerland 
was finally to land our fugitive in one 
of the heavenly lands beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 

But the disappointing feature of 
this romantic scenario is that Green- 
glass took the $5,000 and made not 
one move toward the Plaza de Colon, 
inserted none of his digits into any 
guidebook, and repeated not a word 
of the scene in which he had been 
drilled. He sat quietly and waited for 
the FBI to knock at his door. 

You read a tale like this in your 
morning paper, and you are justified 
in exclaiming: “It’s all bunk. The 
whole lot of them are fakers. They 
wouldn’t have sense enough to steal 


anything that was worth paying for.” 
But now listen to the other part 
of the Greenglass story. This pudgy 
young fellow reproduced in court the 
plans which he had turned over to 
Rosenberg six years ago for trans- 
mission to Russia. He explained to 
judge and jury a diagram he had 
made of an atom bomb which out- 
dated the Hiroshima model. Later, 
Professor Walter Koski of Johns 
Hopkins University, who had worked 
at Los Alamos during the same per- 
iod, testified that the witness’s copies 
were sufficient to enable an expert to 
know exactly what was going on. The 
real stuff was going to Moscow. 
This was happening in 1944 and 
1945. On August 6, 1945, the world- 
shaking bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima. On July 24, Truman and 
talin were at Potsdam. In his book, 
Speaking Frankly, James F. Byrnes 
describes an interesting scene: 


At the close of the meeting . . . 
the President walked around the 
large circular table to talk to 
Stalin. After a brief conversation 
the President rejoined me and we 
rode back to the ‘little White 
House’ together. He said that he 
had told Stalin that, after long ex- 
perimentation, we had developed 
a new bomb far more destructive 
than any other known bomb, and 
that we planned to use it very soon 
unless Japan surrendered. Stalin’s 
only reply was to say that he was 
glad to hear of the bomb and he 
hoped we would use it. I was sur- 
prised at Stalin’s lack of interest. I 
concluded that he had not grasped 
the importance of the discovery. I 
thought that the following day he 
would ask for more information. 
He did not. Later I concluded that, 
because the Russians kept secret 
their developments in military 
weapons, they thought it improper 
to ask about ours.” 

Dear, innocent Jimmy Byrnes! He 
was only Secretary of State of the 
United States. He was not supposed 
to know what was going on. How 
much Rosenberg or Greengless or 
Alger Hiss, one of his own assistants, 
could have enlightened him about 
that poignant scene on the other side 
of the circular table! 
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Mao's 
RED ARMY 


The Chinese ‘Peoples’ Liberation Army’ is now 


the main weapon in the Cominform drive 


for the subjugation of Asia 


By M. Sivaram 





This is the fourth and last article 
of a series written from inside Red 
China by a correspondent of the 
Press Trust of India, a Reuters 
affiliate. 





PEKING 
OMMUNIST China’s five-million- 
strong “leople’s Liberation 


Army” is probably the largest stand- 
ing army in the world today. A na- 
tional militia, officially claimed to 
number five and a half million, and 
a system of universal conscription, 
add to the potential military strength 
of the new regime in China. The lead- 
ers of the People’s Government of 
China believe that this vast army, 
which has completed the Communist 
conquest of China and scored a 
thumping victory over the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea [this was 
written before Red China’s recent set- 
backs—Eb.], is destined to play a 
major role in the “liberation” of all 
Asia, in accordance with the fast-un- 
folding plans of world Communism. 


Besides Korea, the Chinese army 


has already carried its “liberation”. 


campaign into Tibet and, on a less 
conspicuous scale, into Indo-China. 
Formosa is next on the list, while 
other “liberation” fronts are likely 
to include Hong Kong, Thailand, 
Malaya and Burma. The opening of 
these new “liberation” fronts, how- 
ever, will depend on major inter- 
national developments; it will prob- 
ably coincide with the “D-day” of 
World War III. In the new China, 
where secrecy shrouds governmental 
policy and programs, military infor- 
mation is the most closely guarded 
secret, China’s Soviet allies, who ad- 
vise the People’s Army on strategy 
and tactics and assist the training of 
the nation’s navy and air force, are 
the only people who have access to 
such information. Non-Soviet na- 
tionals, including neutral Asians, are 
not allowed even social contact with 
Chinese military personnel. 
Nevertheless, the People’s Army 
figures in the official Chinese news- 


papers almost every day. They pub- 
lish fiery speeches by obscure “com- 
bat heroes and heroines” from all 
parts of the country, denouncing the 
“American aggressors in Korea and 
the imperialist oppressors in Tibet, 
and offering the last drop of their 
blood to “liberate” Korea, Tibet and 
Formosa. These speeches are made 
at officially-sponsored “indignation 
rallies and demonstrations,” but any 
inquiry in official quarters as to 
whether or not the Government en- 
dorsed the momentous pronounce- 
ments of the combat heroes brings 
the stock reply: “No comment.” 
The Chinese military intervention 
in Korea and the invasion of Tibet 
were “built up” on this peculiar 
strategy of creating the illusion that 
the Government, true to the tenets of 
democracy, bowed to the will of the 
rank and file of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army and the masses of the 
Chinese people. Seasoned observers 
of the Chinese scene describe this 
system as the “technique of mass de- 
ception” faithfully copied from Soviet 
Russia. Those who are able to see 


through the game, they claim, either | 


do not count in the new regime or 
are liquidated promptly. The People’s 


Liberation Army of China goes | 


through a process of thorough indoc- 
trination in the “thought of Mao 
Tse-tung and the Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist ideals.” This political edu- 
cation, verging on ideological fanat- 
icism, is considered the major differ- 
ence between the Communist army 
and Chinese armies before the advent 
of Communism. 

Besides “political education,” the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
has other vital advantages over its 
predecessors. The new army is better 
clothed, better fed, better disciplined 
and has at its disposal considerable 
military equipment—American, Rus- 
sian and Japanese—as well as the 
resources of the former Japanese 
arsenals in Manchuria and a 30-year 
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alliance and mutual-assistance pact 
with the U.S.S.R. 

For the first time in history, 
China’s armed forces are today under 
unified command. Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung himself heads the People’s Re- 
volutionary Military Council. Among 
the vice-chairmen of this Council are 
Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh, party 
boss Liu Shao-chi and Prime Minis- 
ter Chou En-lai. The Revolutionary 
Military Council is the supreme com- 
mana of the armed forces and its 


 - See 
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program is to “institute unified com- 
mand, system, formation and disci- 
pline.” Mao Tse-tung and his party 
have achieved what Chiang Kai-shek 
tried for in vain for a quarter of a 
century — the liquidation of China’s 
warlords. Scared of the Communists 
and lured by their promises, the war- 
lords of China’s hinterland surren- 
dered to the new regime and handed 
over their “brigand armies” to the 
Peking regime. Several armies of 
the Kuomintang regime also surrend- 
ered to the Communists en masse dur- 
ing the later stages of the “liberation 
war.” 

While the wholesale surrender of 
rival armies hastened the Communist 
victory and swelled the ranks of the 
Liberation Army, the Revolutionary 
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"PEOPLE'S LIBERATION ARMY' IN SHANGHAI: PROPAGANDA IS INVINCIBLE 


Military Council has been confronted 
with the task of re-educating the 
newcomers. This was done by drastic 
reorganization and the mixing of 
tested Communist army units with 
those who came in as deserters, send- 
ing former Kuomintang officers for 
special courses at the People’s Mili- 
tary Academy, or for more intensive 
indoctrination in Soviet Russia. 
Usually well-informed foreign ob- 
servers in Peking think that, in spite 
of these re-education efforts, only 








about one-half of the five-million- 
strong People’s Liberation Army 
could be classed as one-hundred-per- 
cent loyal Communists. The rest may 
change sides in the usual Chinese 
fashion, if the opportunity comes to 
them. Already, in the last three 
months, four former Kuomintang 
generals and about a dozen junior 
army officers were executed by the 
Communist authorities on charges of 
spying for the Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime and fomenting disaffection 
among the Liberation Army. The 
training and tradition of China’s 
armed forces, despite Communist in- 
doctrination, also tend to make them 
an uncertain factor in the event of 
a major war in the Far East. 

It is admitted that the Chinese 


are tough fighters and that the Com- 
munist army has shown considerable 
strength, stamina and resourcefulness 
in the war against the Japanese as 
well as in the Chinese civil war. 
Nevertheless, much of their fighting 
experience has been in guerrilla war- 
fare in terrain well-known to them 
and against forces which did not have 
recourse to the latest types of arma- 
ment. In all its twenty-five years of 
campaigning, the Communist army 
has fought only three major battles, 
the battles of Shuchaofu (north of the 
Yangtze), Szeging-kai (Manchuria) 
and Taiyuan (Shensi Province). In 
some engagements with the Japanese, 
according to old-time China hands, 
Communist infantry units set re- 
treat records, outrunning the Japan- 
ese cavalry on their trail. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMY 


Nevertheless, the entire Chinese 
nation today sings the officially in- 
spired praise of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army—its numerical strength, 
superior equipment, its patriotism, 
valor and heroism. The effect of this 
propaganda is to convince the 
Chinese people that the Liberation 
Army is invincible. The Peking radio 
and its subsidiaries in the provincial 
centers, as well as the Government- 
operated Chinese press, stress that 
never before in China’s history has 
she had a stronger armed force. They 
point out that, with Soviet Russia 
behind the new regime, China will 
soon have a fine navy and air force 
and the equipment and facilities, 
political as well as military, to carry 
the liberation campaign into the 
neighboring countries and to liqui- 
date the last vestige of “imperialist 
aggression” in Asia, 

According to reliable unofficial re- 
ports in Peking, Communist China, 
with Soviet assistance, hopes to have 
an air force with one thousand front- 
line planes by the middle of 1951. 
The naval construction program is 
necessarily spread over a_ longer 
period, but the new regime is plan- 
ning to develop an adequate coastal 
patrol fleet in one year. 
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CHINA cmon 

Communist China’s Korean ven- 
ture was known to be deliberate and 
thoroughly planned in advance and 
backed by assurances of Soviet assist- 
ance in the event of a reverse. It was 
reported that the Chinese forces 
crossed the Yalu River into North 
Korea after the conclusion of a secret 
deal between Peking and Moscow. 
Experienced observers in Peking— 
including non-partisan Chinese whose 
identity cannot be disclosed—think 
that the Mao Tse-tung regime in 
China considers itself a junior part- 
ner in the Kremlin-led struggle for 
Communist domination on a global 
scale. While Moscow takes charge of 
the Western theater of operations, 
Peking has been assigned charge of 
the Eastern wing, with a detailed 
blueprint of the campaign already 
drawn up. 


TWOFOLD PROGRAM 


This program is understood to be 
twofold—military as well as political. 
When the Chinese forces launched 
their “liberation” campaign in Korea, 
top-ranking Chinese statesmen were 
quoted as having made it clear to 
neutral diplomats who warned them 
against the venture that China was 
“prepared to risk a major war.” It 
was an open secret in Peking that 
the Chinese Government was plan- 
ning in terms of evacuating Peking 
and abandoning Shanghai and other 
coastal cities in case the United States 
or United Nations forces decided on 
armed action against China. But 
China seemed confident of the suc- 
cessful outcome of her gamble in 
Korea. Chinese statesmen were con- 
vinced that the powers fighting in 
Korea were reluctant to expand the 
sphere of hostilities and to precipi- 
tate a major war in which they would 
have to take on China and Russia 
in the Far East and, at the same 
time, defend Western Europe against 
the U.S.S.R. and her satellites. On 
November 7, the October Revolution 
day reception at the Soviet Embassy 
in Peking looked very much like a 
victory celebration. Ambassadors of 
Poland and Rumania went about ask- 
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ing guests to drink “to the victory of 
Korea.” 

China, like Soviet Russia, consid- 
ers that the security of the realm can 
be guaranteed only by having 
“friendly” governments in the neigh- 
boring countries. China’s strategy in 
Southeast Asia, therefore, follows 
the Russian strategy of having a 
string of satellite states all around 
her. The leaders of new China believe 
that Korea under a non-Communist 
government is a dagger pointed at 
China from the northeast; that For- 
mosa under a nea-Communist regime 
is a potential base of aggression 
against China from the east; that 
Indo-China under any regime which 
is not endorsed by the Communist 
bloc is a threat to China from the 
south; that Tibet under any govern- 
ment other than the direct rule of 
Peking is a potential base from which 
China may be assaulted from her 
southwestern rear. They also con- 
sider that, in the interests of China’s 
safety, Thailand and Burma should 
be “liberated” from their present 
rulers, whom they regard as “run- 
ning dogs of the imperialist aggres- 
sors,” while Malaya should be rid 
of the British “imperialist exploit- 
ers.” Chinese propaganda has con- 
sistently denounced the Republic of 
the Philippines as a “tool of Amer- 
ican imperialism”; it has not yet 
passed any conclusive verdict on the 
Republic of Indonesia. 


INFILTRATION TACTICS 


Until six months ago, official Com- 
munist propaganda included India, 
too, in the “liberation” sphere, but 
lately the approach seems to have 
changed, probably in view of India’s 
persistent efforts to sponsor the 
cause of the new China in the coun- 
cils of the world. The success of the 
Chinese “volunteer army” in Korea 
has, in all probability, stimulated 
Peking’s confidence in opening fresh 
“liberation” fronts and getting away 
with it. After Korea will come Indo- 
China, where there may be direct 
military intervention on a large scale, 


followed by Thailand and Malaya, 


where tactics of infiltration and the 
use of large Chinese minorities may 
feature Communist strategy. The 
Peking government is already bar- 
gaining for Formosa, either as a gift 
or as the price of a makeshift peace 
in the Far East. 


THE NEXT MOVE 


Chinese propaganda has made 
scant reference to China’s neighbor, 
Burma, but diplomatic sources in 
Peking believe that Communist in- 
filtrators are already active in upper 
Burma and that an official claim for 
the restoration of the mountainous 
northern “hump” of Burma (claimed 
even by the Kuomintang government 
three years ago) may follow the 
Tibetan campaign. This will extend 
China’s Yunnan province to the bord- 
er of Assam and the wartime Ledo 
road will provide Communist China 
with a gateway to India. Neutral 
military observers think that while 
Communist China may not attempt 
an all-out “liberation” of India, 
Peking’s strategy is aimed at wean- 
ing India from the non-Soviet power 
bloc by a military threat from the 
east and the north. With the “lib- 
eration” of Tibet already under way, 
aimed to plant the Red flag on the 
Himalayas, China’s next move may 
be to infiltrate into Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim and extend Chinese in- 
fluence in the vital buffer zone. A 
year ago, when the Indian Govern- 
ment took control of the administra- 
tion of Sikkim, the Chinese press 
raised a hue and cry over “India’s 
aggression against a country tradi- 
tionally under Chinese suzerainty.” 

Communist China’s master plan of 
“liberation” is viewed against this 
background of the Peking Govern- 
ment’s policies and aspirations and 
its staunch partnership with Soviet 
Russia and the scheme of world Com- 
munist revolution. Whether or not 
the new rulers of China succeed 
in carrying out this master plan will 
depend on the preparedness of the 
free nations bordering on China and 
on major international developments 
in the immediate future. 
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DALLIN 


MunNIcH 
HE SovieT ArMy has two faces. 
The first, which it presents to the 
outside world, is one of absolute 
obedience enforced by iron disci- 
pline. The second, of which few for- 
eigners are aware, is in striking con- 
trast: it reveals a profound attitude 
of pacifism and of skepticism toward 
authority on the part of rank-and-file 
soldiers. 

I have had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Soviet Army with recent 
defectors from the occupation troops 
in East Germany, which constitute the 
cream of Stalin’s military might. In 
the following accounts which they 
gave me, only the names have been 
altered in some instances. 

“Political lessons” are compulsory 


| in every Soviet Army unit; they are 


held separately for officers and en- 
listed men. At these “lessons,” the 
“polit-officer’—who is naturally a 


| staunch Communist—presents the of- 


ficial line and then there is a 
question-and-answer period. 

Recently, the polit-officer of a unit 
stationed at Doberitz, near Berlin, ex- 
plained to the soldiers why the army 
had suffered defeats and been forced 
to retreat at the beginning of the war 
with Nazi Germany. He offered the 
official version that the great retreat 
of 1941-42 was merely a clever 
maneuver on the part of Stalin: 

“We had to draw the Germans 
deep into the country in order to ex- 
haust them in fighting. This was the 
strategy conceived by our greatest 
military genius, Comrade Stalin.” 

Thereupon, Anastas Zhuk, a pri- 
vate from Voronezh, rose to ask the 
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‘Political Lessons’ 
In the Red Army 


polit-officer a question: 

“But why weren’t we in a position 
to repel the German attack as soon as 
it started? Was it really necessary to 
allow the enemy to occupy such a 
huge area?” 

Private Zhuk’s question sounded as 
if it contained a grain of criticism. 
The officer took great pains to ex- 
plain: 

“Our aims were peaceful; we did 
not want a war. A large part of our 
tank force was undergoing repairs in 
Kiev at the time, and not all our air- 
power was available for action at the 
front.” 

The discussion ended. Two days 
later, Private Zhuk was called in by 
the chief of the “Secret Section”; the 
latter chatted with him in a friendly 
manner, probing at his motives in 
asking the question. A few days later, 
Zhuk was summoned by the division- 
al commander. Then, an officer of the 
SMERSH met him in the yard—as if 
by chance—and asked him to drop in 
to see him for a few minutes, The 
conversation followed the same pat- 
tern: no threats, no unpleasantness. 

Shortly after, Zhuk was ordered to 
prepare for transfer to another army 
unit. He was not a bit sorry; he told 
his friends he was delighted at the 
opportunity to see new places and new 
faces. Then, he left—and disappeared 
forever. Alarmed at not receiving a 
single letter, Zhuk’s old comrades 
asked the colonel what had become 
of him. Visibly embarrassed, the 
colonel could only reply with a lame 
joke: 

“Perhaps he has become rich and 
forgotten all about you.” 


At a “political lesson” in another 
army unit, a polit-officer explained 
the necessity for increasing the size 
of Soviet armed forces: 

“The imperialists are trying to 
turn West Germany into a place 
@armes; we must be prepared for a 
new war.” 

Peter Vesniak, a good soldier but 
a pacifist at heart, had a question: 

“What is the use of all this rearm- 
ing, their rearming as well as ours? 
Couldn’t we abolish all armaments 
and arms industries altogether?” 

The polit-officer tried once more to 
explain: 

“The imperialists want to regain 
lost territories for capitalism, and we 
must be ready for their attack.” 

A few days later, Vesniak repeated 
the experience of Anastas Zhuk. He 
was summoned to the Secret Section, 
the divisional commander and, final- 
ly, the SMERSH. Then, he was trans- 
ferred out of the unit and never heard 
of again. 

One last scene: The soldiers noisily 
took their places in the company 
mess-hall. The soup was good, but, 
after that, each man got merely a 
spoonful and a half of mashed pota- 
toes and some gravy. The soldiers 
said nothing, for they knew that there 
were SMERSH secret agents planted 
among them. However, Vasily Furko, 
an old soldier, lost his temper and 
burst out: 

“We fought four years, we con- 
quered Germany, and this is how we 
are fed!” 

If his remark had been limited to 
the quality of the food, with no over- 
tone of political discontent, Furko’s 
punishment would have been 15 to 
20 days’ arrest. In this case, however, 
the culprit was turned in by a seksot 
(sekretny sotrudnik or secret in- 
former) as fomenting counter-revolu- 
tion. Shortly after, he quietly dis- 
appeared. 

The arrests of men like Furko 
never take place openly; the authori- 
ties have every reason to want such 
incidents quickly forgotten. But they 
inevitably leave gnawing doubts in 
the minds of hundreds of silent men. 








By E. V. Yourievsky 


SMASH 


PaRIS 
HE UNITED STaTEs, Canada, New Zealand and Aus- 
de ali have taken a number of measures against the 
Communist fifth column. In England, the General Secre- 
tary of the Transport Workers Union, Arthur Deakin, 
spoke of the necessity of banning the Communist party, 
which is “not a party, like other parties, but an organized 
conspiracy against the country and the English people.” 
And Prime Minister Attlee commented on the Sheffield 
congress of the so-called “Partisans of Peace”: “There 
are limits to our patience. The time will come when we 
must slam the door in the face of those who wish to burn 
our house down.” 

Sentiment in favor of restricting the Kremlin party’s 
freedom of action has finally manifested itself in France, 
too. At the last congress of the Radical party, even Ed- 
ouard Herriot burst out: “There is plenty of room in 
Russia. Let the Communists go there before we declare 
war on them.” The idea of restricting the Communists is 
also evident in the proposals to change the French elect- 
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oral system, now based on proportional representation. 
The changes might well reduce Moscow’s delegation of 
167 deputies in the French Assembly. But even if the 
Communists only had ninety, or fifty, delegates, the basic 
question of their party’s freedom of action would remain. 

A weak-willed democratic credo prevailing in this 
country has made the Communist party sacrosanct, at 
least till recently. Take Le Monde, for example, the best 
democratic paper in France, which categorically rejects 
any restrictions upon the freedom of the Communist 
party. Even though it is well aware of the party’s char- 
acter and aims, Le Monde wrote: 


“The essence of democracy lies in the fact that it 
grants liberty even to those who, like the Communists. 
make use of liberty in order to destroy it. This convic- 
tion is neither naiveté nor weakness, but an expression 
of the most profound faith in man. It is the faith that. 
if good and evil, truth and falsehood, contend with 
the same weapons (i.e., with equal freedom), good will 
triumph in the end.” 


The philosophy expressed in this formula leads straight 
to the religion of Leo Tolstoy, the idea of “non-resistance 
to evil.” Asked once what he would do if thugs broke 
into his house to murder his children, Tolstoy replied: 
“All I could do would be to try to convince them that it 
would serve no purpose and was wrong.” The Russian re- 
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ligious philosopher Nicholas Berdayev has commented 
that it is quite easy to show that if one does not oppose 
evil with force, “evil always triumphs, but Tolstoy rested 


_ his hope on a historic miracle and, in the name of faith 


in the miracle of God’s direct intervention, proposed to 
risk the destruction of society, the state, civilization, the 
destruction of the world which was based on falsehood 
and violence.” 

Obviously, Le Monde does not believe in such salvation 
by the intervention of Providence. Even the devout Fran- 
cois Mauriac does not believe in it. But if one does not 
equate the risk of the destruction of society with the risk 
of losing a game of poker, then the democratic credo of 


_ Le Monde’s editors—and others like them in the West— 


is wretched counsel. for these days. A man who sings the 
abstract tune that the Communists, even though they are 
dedicated to murdering freedom, must be granted com- 
plete freedom, is, subjectively, in his own estimation, a 


| gallant knight of democracy. Objectively, he may be its 


grave-digger. 
THE DAY-TO-DAY ISSUES 


What are the real questions which arise today in demo- 
cratic countries subjected to Communist pressure, like 
France? Here are several: 

1. Can a democratic government admit to its ranks 
officials who, as Communist party members, must pro- 
mote by every possible means the disintegration of demo- 
cratic order? 

2. Can democratic nations tolerate judges who are so 
frightened by the thought of possible Communist acces- 
sion to power that they either acquit Communist law- 
breakers or else pass ridiculously small sentences? 

3. Must a democracy concerned with its defense toler- 
ate propagation of the doctrine of military insubordina- 
tion? At the trial of the saboteurs who tried to wreck the 
aircraft carrier Dixmude, the theory was advanced that 
soldiers and sailors are subject only to the dictates of 
their own convictions, not to any requirements of military 
discipline. The Communist party expounds this doctrine 
quite effectively in Toulon—an arsenal and naval base. 

4. Communist detachments have converted national- 
ized enterprises into virtual party bastions. Injecting un- 
related political demands into economic demands calcu- 
lated to produce inflation, the Communists use them to 
maintain pressure on the Government at every pretext. 
Strikes in the gas and electric stations, for example, to 
say nothing of the water-supply system, create a tremen- 
dous impression. Must a democratic government uncon- 
ditionally recognize the unlimited right to strike in the 
most vital public service industries? 

5. France has placed a detachment of volunteers at the 
disposal of the UN in Korea. The Communist press urged 
the crews of the steamers Tafna, Athos and Pasteur not 
to transport them. Can a democratic government tolerate 
an atmosphere of terror so great that such volunteers 
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beg that their names be kept secret lest their families be 
subjected to attacks and threats by the Communists? 

6. French troops are fighting in Indo-China against 
Stalin’s protégé, Ho Chi Minh. A French Communist 
party representative goes to see the Vietminh dictator, 
travels all over his territory, and then returns to write 
articles in the French Communist press extolling the 
achievements of Ho’s troops, who, happily, are now cap- 
able of mauling a considerable number of French. 

Since French Communist leaders have made it plain 
that they will aid the Soviet aggressor in every way in 
the event of war, the French Government has been setting 
up a civilian defense organization to protect public build- 
ings. railroads and highways, combat sabotage, and aid 
in tracking down parachutists. No one will dare join 
this organization—we will kill these “militiamen,” the 
Communist press hints broadly. It elaborates this point 
with a cartoon showing Defense Minister Jules Moch 
(who proposed the militia) trembling with fear before 
the corpses of Laval and other “militiamen” dangling 
from scaffolds. 

Is this sort of freedom of the press tolerable? 

7. The government knows full well the location of the 
Communist party “center” which receives orders from 
Moscow, spreads lies on a grand scale, and prescribes 
techniques for subversive activities. Protected by the par- 
liamentary immunity of the Deputies who make it up 
and enjoying complete freedom, this “center” expands 
and reinforces its power with every passing day. Must 
the government confine itself to punishing underlings 
(like the port workers who refuse to unload war matériel) 
while timidly by-passing the center itself? 


WHAT OF SOCIAL REVOLUTION? 


These are the questions which arise daily in France. 
Yet when it comes to actively fighting the Communists, 
a misconception of the nature of the struggle often pre- 
vents many Western politicians from generating effective 
action. This misconception was well illustrated by two 
recent articles in the weekly Populaire-Dimanche. The 
author, a secretary of the French Socialist party, calls the 
Communist party an organization of lies, espionage, trea- 
son, sabotage and tyranny—but is opposed to banning it. 
He says, first, that the existing laws are adequate, second, 
that suppression would martyr the CP, and, finally, that 
the chief weapon against Stalinism is not repression but 
political, social and economic reforms which, so to speak, 
immunize the people against the Soviet virus. The realiza- 
tion of the aggregate of major socio-economic reforms is 
called by this writer the social revolution. “The struggle 
against the Stalinist fifth column,” he insists, “requires 
this social revolution.” 

Undoubtedly, reforms carried out boldy and in time— 
not in Syngman Rhee style or in the anemic liberal fash- 
ion observed in Italy—can undermine the chances of 
some dictators, although it must be observed that it will 
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not undermine those who arrive in Soviet tanks. But 
when one speaks of “revolution,” one should remember 
that the entire world is caught up in a whirl of technical, 
cultural, social, economic and political changes. To the 
leadership of this worldwide revolution, two systems, two 
world outlooks lay claim. 

It is a great mistake to think that the struggle for such 
leadership is between a moderate, social reformist, liberal- 
socialist philosophy and another which is moving in the 
same direction, but is “genuinely” revolutionary, broader 
and bolder, and does not hesitate to use coarse, plebeian 
methods. It is a mistake to think that the difference be- 
tween them can to any degree be compared with that 
which once separated Aristide Briand and Eduard Bern- 
stein from Karl Liebknecht and Jules Guesde. 

The division between the two systems actually springs 
from the fact that Lenin’s attempt to create socialism by 
force led to the complete, nightmarish degeneration of 
the entire undertaking and to the establishment of the 
system we now call totalitarian. The difference does not 
lie in the contrast between “moderation” and “revolution- 
ary spirit,” or in the fact that they destroy private prop- 
erty and plan their economy ruthlessly while we do it 
differently, but in a basic difference in attitude toward the 
individual, toward human life. 


SHAW SAW THE DIFFERENCE 


Bernard Shaw was one of the first to understand this. 
After a visit to Russia, he rapturously wrote that “she 
has turned upside down the most important established 
and fixed standards.” She had banished, as a superstiti- 
ous prejudice, the utterly worthless, false idea of the 
supposedly sacred value of human life and the human 
personality, replacing it with a purely “utilitarian” ap- 
proach to man. The right to life by no means belongs to 
every person, but only to those who can “justify” their 
existence to the State and its rulers. And the latter, Shaw 
explained with obvious approval, are chosen by nobody 
in Russia; they choose themselves, finding themselves the 
most worthy to be the power-group. 

When it appears that an individual cannot “justify” 
his existence to this power-group of supermen, displeases 
them, is superfluous and useless to them, annoys, frightens 
or upsets them, “he must be rooted out of society like a 
weed.” And the judgment “must be swift.” 

Without the slightest revulsion, Shaw describes how 
an agent of the Cheka comes to the doomed man, claps 
him on the shoulder and says: “This way, citizen.” And 
the “weed” is rooted out. 

“A considerable part of the secret of Russian Commu- 
nism’s success,” Shaw concluded, “is explained by the 
fact that, henceforth, every Russian knows that, if he 
doesn’t make his life a paying proposition [from the 
point of view of the State, that is], he will lose it.” 

Shaw’s article, printed in a British Communist organ 
in 1932, was later translated and published in Pravda. 


One Soviet journalist has recounted that Maxim Gorky, 
upon reading the manuscript, became terrified and “start- 
ed to groan”; but Stalin ordered it published without 
any editorial remarks. This is understandable. Shaw, who 
was not a non-conformist for nothing, clearly understood 
what “the immortality of the developing Stalinist revolu- 
tion” consisted of, what it had “turned upside down,” 
what was the basis for the dark gospel of Stalin. The 
Stalinist revolution, as it moves onward and develops 
“dialectically,” must lead to something similar to Orwell’s 
ghastly Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Some of the features of the other revolution can be seen 
in Scandinavia, America, France and the British Com- 
monwealth—sometimes only in fragmentary form or in 
blueprint, in various spheres and in variant forms. What 
underlies all of these variants is the attempt to develop 
the idea of the value of the individual. At first inculcated 
by religion but later secularizing itself, this idea has 
established itself as an incontrovertible “categorical im- 
perative.” No one who repudiates it can call himself a 
democrat. 

While revolution of the Stalinist type, overturning the 
entire social structure of nations, is, of course, “social 
revolution,” it is in its essence counter-revolutionary. 
Spiritually and politically, it is a throwback to centuries 
ago, reversing the clearly charted direction of develop- 
ment, At the bottom of every act of the Kremlin and its 
minions abroad lies—both consciously and unconsciously 
—a monstrous view of man. This is the abyss dividing 
the two types of worldwide revolution. 

Lenin considered the peaceful co-existence of capitalism 
and socialism impossible. He was mistaken, as the close 
harmony between not-completely-capitalist America and 
not-completely-socialist Britain indicates, But what is 
truly difficult to imagine is the peaceful co-existence of 
Ahriman and Ormazd, good and evil, a system which 
exalts the individual and a system which denies the in- 
dividual. With totalitarian despotism aspiring to world 
mastery, a clash between it and democracy is inevitable. 
One or the other antagonist must disappear. And the 
victor will not be he who is “morally” superior, but—to 
tell the sad truth—he who proves physically stronger. 

Our French writer says: Let us carry out reforms and 
social revolution, and we shall triumph. But he shuts his 
eyes to the fact that the projected “Atlantic” armies can- 
not halt the enemy if, in their rear, on the territory of 
the democracies, the Communist fifth columns are per- 
mitted to operate freely. To supplement the Atlantic mili- 
tary pact, there must be an Atlantic political pact by 
which the democracies concertedly paralyze the Commu- 
nist parties. Democracy that is not dying, that believes in 
itself, that wishes to live and to fight for its ideals, must 
eliminate the Communists before it is too late. In the 
interest of our self-preservation, the Communists must 
be deprived of the freedom to murder freedom. We must 
destroy the Trojan Horse before it destroys us. 
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‘LOVE CAMP’ 


By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Asian Correspondent 


TAIPING, MALAYA 
SK MOST ANYBODY in Singapore 
A:: Malaya about Taiping, and 
he will tell you that the first tin min- 
ing started there, that it’s the oldest 
town in Malaya, and that there is no 
neater, pleasanter up-country station 
in all Asia. Only as an afterthought 
will he mention the Taiping Rehabili- 
tation Camp. 

If he is an Englishman, and does 
mention it, he probably will refer to 
it satirically, “Oh yes, there’s some 
wacky camp there too, where they 
coddle Communists and then turn 
them loose,” or indignantly, “They’ve 
taken a famous old race-course out 
there and made it into an indoctrina- 
tion camp where terrorists get lessons 
in love thy neighbor.” 

A rare individual will say, “Some- 
thing extraordinary is happening 
there, although I don’t know the de- 
tails. There’s nothing to stop any- 
one inside from escaping if he wants 
to, but nobody has ever attempted it, 
and there has never been a case 
where anyone released from the camp 
has gone back to his old ways.” 

This sounded like some new ver- 
sion of the assembly line, with Com- 
munists put into the machinery at 
one end, and coming out good citi- 
zens at the other end. The only way I 
could find out how it worked was to 
go see for myself, which I did. 

Taiping is what America would 
call a suburban town, although it is 
midway up Malaya, smack up against 
mountain and jungle. I drove to the 
New Club, one of the oldest in Ma- 
laya. There I met George Rothery, 
a robust bachelor from Sussex, who 
speaks Cantonese and understands 
several Chinese dialects. 


He was fully aware of the cynicism 
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In battling Red guerrillas, the British have 


set up an unusual rehabilitation camp 


IN MALAYA 


and impatience with which so many 
persons regarded his camp—after all, 
they all have relatives or neighbors 
who have been blown up or mutilated 
on a highway, in a restaurant or 
theater. He at once deflated the ex- 
travagant claims that rumor had 
spread about the camp. “We know,” 
he said, “that you can’t take a dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist party mem- 
ber, any more than you can take any 
person who has become a fanatic in 
anything, and cure him overnight. 
We don’t profess to do that, because 
we don’t have the facilities or the 
time. 

“Indeed, a very important screen- 
ing process takes place in the deten- 
tion camps, | efore the men ever come 
to us, to keep out the party men and 
the plain, ordinary thugs. Outside 
of these, we'll take anybody, irrespec- 
tive of what he’s accused of.” 


NO DO-GOODER 


What the camp prefers is the Chi- 
nese male, fairly young, the typical, 
naive fellow traveler through whom 
the Communists, like the Nazis, 
achieved their greatest successes. 

Rothery is no psychiatrist or pro- 
fessional do-gooder, but an ordinary 
British civil servant. The camp was 
built not out of grand theories, but, 
in the British opportunist manner, 
out of pressing necessity. The 
authorities had been perfectly satis- 
fied trying terrorist suspects against 
whom there was sufficient evidence, 
and shipping the rest to Communist 
China. But Communist China had 
stopped receiving these people. So 
the British were confronted with the 
problem of what to do with them— 


hold them indefinitely, at great ex- 
pense, and anger everybody con- 
cerned; or find some way to safely 
release them. The Taiping Rehabil- 
itation Camp—Rothery prefers to 
call it a release camp—was the in- 
evitable result. 

I rode to the camp and found the 
most singular race-course I have ever 
seen. Workshops and offices filled the 
lower grandstand, and the upper tier 
was divided into classrooms. The 
stables housed the subalterns and the 
guards. The barracks which housed 
the inmates—Rothery cringes at this 
word, calling them residents—filled 
the paddock. His home was the train- 
er’s quarters outside. Vegetable farms 
filled the nearby tracts, where the 
horses used to warm up. There 
wasn’t a horse within miles. 

A barbed-wire fence surrounded 
the race-course. The police insisted 
on this, as they did on the guards, 
and Rothery had evolved a graceful 
compromise. The barbed wiring is 
wide enough apart for anyone to step 
through without any trouble. Any- 
way, there are a dozen pair of wire 
cutters in the workshops, lying ex- 
posed. 

The done of class-work in the up- 
per grandstand mingled with the 
whir of sewing machines and the 
raucous whirl and rat-a-tat of metal 
work in the classrooms on the lower 
grandstand. A basketball game was 
proceeding close by, and, near where 
the bar had been, young men were 
reading the morning papers or listen- 
ing to the radio. 

As I rambled about, nobody paid 
me any deference, but neither were 
there any looks of resentment. The 
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MALAYA CONTINUED 


students and workers—everyone was 
doing something—would look up, 
perhaps smile, then go on with their 
occupations, just as in any normal 
school, farm or workshop anywhere 
else in the free world. None of them 
wore uniforms. Some went about in 
a white undershirt, shorts and san- 
dals, others in sports shirts, slacks 
and shoes. 

I wandered into the barracks. 
There was no barrack discipline, nor 
any regulation method of maintain- 
ing barracks. A raised platform on 
both sides was divided into spaces 
about five feet wide, one for each of 
the 25 to 35 occupants. There were 
few in the barracks at the time, but 
even so I was amazed by the wide 
range of individual characteristics 
that can be found in a space so small. 


WORK, SLEEP, PLAY 


Most of the occupants had frag- 
rant, straw matting on which to rest 
and sleep. Many had built them- 
selves a little book-rest. Textbooks 
and note-paper were in most “rooms,” 
and sports equipment or tools for 
hobbies. The camp supplies each 
man with only this space, a blanket, 
a singlet, shorts, shoes, a mug, knife 
and fork, soap and toilet paper. If 
he wants anything else, he supplies 
it himself. 

Those who get money from the 
outside are allowed to spend up to 
$10 a week. Those who get no 
money are given $1 a week, so that 
nobody will feel destitute or be un- 
able to make some little purchase at 
the “general store” run by a conces- 
sionaire in a corner of the camp. The 
money they make on what is sold in 
town goes to raise the standard of 
living of either their own barracks or 
the camp. 

They were making pig baskets in 
one barrack. They sell at $13 each. 
Each worker got 15 cents an hour. 
These wages go into the common 
fund after the cost of the rattan has 
been deducted. 

The men do their own work, from 
cooking to teaching. All have to 
work. The Chinese traditionally re- 
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gard cooking as an art that men do 
best, and the rotating duty of three- 
week shifts in the kitchen for every- 
one is much sought after. 

There are inter-barrack competi- 
tions in sports, gardening, or any- 
thing else they think of. Around me 
I saw lush papaya trees, banana 
bushes, dainty tapioca, peanuts and 
tobacco. There were chickens, geese, 
turkeys, ducks, and a type of angora 
rabbit that mustn’t be fed liquids. 

Nowhere could I find any propa- 
ganda material. Nobody tries to in- 
doctrinate them in anything. They 
are expected to see for themselves, 
under democratic living conditions, 
how comfortable and enviable life 
can be. What did the young men 
think about it? 

Yes, they all frankly said, they 
would like to be out. They missed 
their families, they missed their free- 
dom. Still, they didn’t grumble. Even 
when I would wander aside alone 
with someone, and he knew I was an 
American, I heard no grumbling. 
Indeed, the men invariably said they 
felt extremely fortunate to be there. 

The way they said this showed they 
meant it. They are not allowed out, 
however, until they have a job, or 
proof of livelihood, so they will not 
feel bitter, or will be able to resist 
pressures from their old Communist 
friends. I asked each one what he 
wanted out of life. All said they 
wanted “to earn a living,” and to be 
able to live accordingly. They did 
not use ideological terminology, but 
spoke plainly. They had given money 
or supplies to the guerrillas out of a 
vague sympathy, or—as most of them 
said, and as the evidence in most 
cases indicated—because they wanted 
to avoid trouble. The guerrillas 
were near at hand, and didn’t hesi- 
tate to use a hand grenade or a bul- 
let as an argument. 

What did they think of the Com- 
munists? They feared them. Evidence 
that the Government actually was able 
to resist the Communists, and would 
not make a deal with the Reds, would 
have been the most persuasive argu- 
ment for them. If they actually re- 


sisted the Reds, would they be left 
holding the bag? In one form or 
another, this is the question I have 
heard from the peoples of every 
country in Asia. 

They succumbed to Communist 
pressure out of confusion and, as one 
chap expressed it, because he wanted 
“a good life.” Could Communism 
provide it? No, he felt it couldn’t. 
But could anyone else provide it, 
either? He didn’t know any more. 

Was the camp providing these 
people with any sense of security in 
the role of citizen for which they 
were being so subtly trained? Was 
this policy of indoctrination by ex- 
ample effective by itself? In the case 
of the simple, kindergarten variety of 
fellow traveler, I felt the answer was 
yes. But for those deeper in it, I felt 
that more was required. 

Rothery agreed, and his knowledge 
of that limitation was evidently the 
reason he had so carefully screened 
his “guests.” They had to want to 
come, in the first place. Anyone 
who didn’t want to stay could leave. 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 


There are no informers or police 
spies in the camp, Rothery insisted. 
He said he made this a part of the 
agreement when he took the post. 

With all its limitations, with its 
pathetic lack of trained personnel— 
there isn’t a single psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, or specialist in job place- 
ment, in the camp, or anyone else 
who is available to answer simple po- 
litical questions, except Rothery him- 
self—the extraordinary possibilities 
in this sort of approach were thrill- 
ingly evident. Most of the Commun- 
ist rark and file are “fellow travel- 
ers,” marginal people whose minds 
are not closed, to whom a good ex- 
ample plus some reasonable answers 
to their questions—and a job that 
gives a living wage—would seem like 
heaven on earth. 

Since the camp started, in Decem- 
ber 1949, about 150 detainees have 
been given their freedom. Every one 
of these has lived up to the simple 
hopes placed in him. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ENERAL MacArTHUR’S willing- 
G ness to discuss means of ending 
the bloodshed in Korea with the Red 
Chinese command is as sensible and 
well-advised as the whimpering cease- 
fire appeals issued by the UN in De- 
cember were foolish and demoral- 
izing. In dealing with a totalitarian 
aggressor, it makes all the difference 
in the world whether one leads from 
strength or weakness, 

Peace proposals put forward dur- 
ing the dark days of December were 
obviously a reflection of weakness 
and could not conceivably have pro- 
duced favorable results. They were 
bound to lead either to contemptuous 
rejection or to something worse: a 
Far Eastern Munich-Yalta. General 
MacArthur is not leading from weak- 
ness today. For more than two 
months, the UN forces have been in- 
flicting casualties on the Communists 
in a proportion of over ten to one. 

The slow but steady northward ad- 
vance indicates that MacArthur is 
right when, after listing such UN 
advantages as control of the air and 
sea, and superior firepower, he draws 
the conclusion: “The resulting dis- 
parity is such that it cannot be over- 
come by bravery, however fanatical, 
or the most gross indifference to 
human loss.” 

That there is no intention of pay- 
ing blackmail of the kind favored by 
the appeasement-minded government 
of India and some groups in Great 
Britain is evident from the fact that 
MacArthur rules out discussion of 
Formosa and Chinese representation 
in the UN. Of course, this willing- 
ness to talk before Chinese troops 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Sensible 
Peace Plan 


have withdrawn from Korea implies 
willingness to consider a_ political 
settlement short of uniting all Korea 
under an anti-Communist regime. 

As readers of this page know, I 
am convinced that the United States 
acted rightly both in rallying the free 
world to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in June and in crossing the 38th 
Parallel last autumn. In the light of 
present circumstances, however, es- 
pecially the appalling weakness and 
division manifested in the UN after 
Red China’s intervention, I think 
there is a strong case for consenting 
to a settlement based on the old 38th 
Parallel line. 

A new attempt to occupy the whole 
of Korea would involve probable 
losses and strategic risks out of pro- 
portion to the value of the objective. 
Even if successful, such an enterprise 
would end with the necessity of hold- 
ing a long, rugged frontier, directly 
adjacent to Manchuria and Siberia. 
The political difficulty of pacifying 
North Korea, which would doubtless 
be infested with Red _ guerrillas, 
should also not be underrated. 

Restoration of the 38th Parallel 
frontier would represent a great mili- 
tary, moral and political victory for 
the anti-Communist world. It would 
mean that aggression had been 
slapped down—hard—as the wreck- 
ing of almost all North Korean indus- 
try proves, in spite of the fact that 
this aggression was actively promoted 
by two huge neighbors. 

In theory, there is an unanswer- 
able case for a united Korea, as there 
is for a united Germany. But it is 
sheer—and dangerous—utopianism 


to believe that a country could lead 
a tolerable united existence with one 
section under Communist rule, the 
other governed by free institutions. 
Such an arrangement would pave the 
way for endless intrigue and vio- 
lence. If North Korea cannot be 
thoroughly purged of Communist 
terrorism, division of the country is 
preferable to an unrealistic fusion. 

There is certainly no reason to 
doubt that South Korea, with Western 
aid, would recover much faster than 
North Korea, with the amount of help 
Moscow and Peking could and would 
give. This would not be without poli- 
tical significance for the future. 

There is, of course, no certainty 
that Mao Tse-tung is ready to settle 
for the status quo in Korea and no 
concessions on Formosa or UN mem- 
bership. He may be placing his trust 
in Stalin’s assurance that complete 
defeat of the UN forces is inevitable 
if Peking’s terms are not accepted. 
For this reason, there should not be 
@ moment’s let-up in military opera- 
tions. The advance might profitably 
be extended to the 39th Parallel, 
with recapture of the important 
towns of Pyongyang and Wonsan. 

If Stalin wants to use the Korean 
fighting as an excuse to start all-out 
war, we shall have no alternative but 
to accept the challenge. But in terms 
of limited war, both his North Kor- 
ean and Chinese satellites have been 
outfought, outmaneuvered and se- 
verely punished. Some of the pundits 
who in December were clamoring for 
pell-mell flight to Japan are probably 
now hoping that their writings of 
that time have been forgotten. 

It now seems in retrospect that the 
decision to stand and fight in Korea 
was right and may have tipped the 
balance against imminent outbreak 
of general war. It is the men of the 
American armed forces, and their 
allies in Korea, who are the true sol- 
diers of peace, not the panicky de- 
featists and would-be appeasers. I 
will take MacArthur and Ridgway 
any day as peace-makers, in prefer- 
ence to Sir Benegal Rau and the 
“Peace with China” crewd in Britain. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


T. S. Eliot: The Poet as Playwright 


Poetry and Drama. 
By T. S. Eliot. 
Harvard. 44 pp. $1.50. 


THE SUBJECT of poetic drama has 
been for some thirty odd years now 
among T. S. Eliot’s most enduring in- 
terests, It has preoccupied him in his 
capacity both as practitioner and crit- 
ic, and in this new essay, comprising 
the text of the first Theodore Spencer 
Memorial Lecture delivered at Har- 
vard, he proceeds to sum up, with his 
usual precision and with a fine can- 
dor so surprising as to be anything 
but usual, what the experience of his 
self-education as a poet “trying to 
write for the theater” has come to so 
far. 

It is a lively summing-up, engross- 
ing in its general formulations and 
even more so in its author’s extended 
comment on his own experiments in 
verse drama, their “intentions, fail- 
ures and practical successes.” This 
comment, admirably concrete and 
sensible, and all in all an unequalled 
feat of self-criticism, ought to con- 
found the swarming idolizers and 
cultists of Eliot among the younger 
academic literati of reactionary alle- 
giance, the nouveaux “new critics” 
as someone has aptly called them, 
whose habit it is to extol every new 
opus of their master regardless of its 
specific value in relation to his work 
as a whole. The ponderous exegeses 
of The Cocktail Party that have ap- 
peared during the past year in some 
of the literary quarterlies—exegeses 
marked by a maximum of unreliable 
assumption and a minimum of rele- 
vant evaluation—are the latest and 
more egregious products of this ster- 
ile and fatuous cultism. If now Eliot 
informs us that it is “an open ques- 
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ELIOT: QUITS HIS SCHOOL 


tion” whether there is any poetry in 
that play at all, and when he puts his 
finger on the chief structural defect 
of the play in remarking that its third 
act is more in the nature of an epi- 
logue than a true dramatic resolution 
of the action, one wonders how it is 
that the eager-beaver exegetes and 
commentators failed to notice any- 
thing of the sort. (The faults Eliot 
notes are hardly of an esoteric nature, 
and they relate solely to the form of 
the play. I think that it has other 
faults, too, bearing upon its basic 
meaning and conception, that are 
perhaps undiscerned by the author 
and that are equally lost on the cult- 
ridden exegetes.) 

I doubt that the cultists are in a 
position to learn anything really es- 
sential from their master. They have 
by now converted Eliot into a vested 
interest, fastening upon the worst 
side of him, his bent toward scholas- 
ticism in matters of belief and partly 
in matters of art, too, thus erecting a 
traditionalist esthetic which has of 
late grown into a barrier to the re- 
newal of the creative impulse in 
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American letters; and this they have 
done mostly on the strength of Eliot’s 
eminence as an example. What is 
objectionable is the stupefying one- 
sidedness of their citations of this 
example. If one thing is certain, it is 
that Eliot could with justice disclaim 
the image of himself presented by his 
disciples. Marx once declared that he 
was no Marxist, and Eliot may soon 
be forced to resign from the school 
of Eliot. For the truth is that his 
contribution to the practice of mod- 
ern poetry and criticism is by no 
means exhausted by his traditionalist 
bias. In the future it will be seen, I 
believe, that the link between him 
and his disciples was forged by the 
Zeitgeist, rather than by what is most 
real in his achievement. The disciples 
dote on his dogmatic ideology, turn- 
ing it into a proof of impeccable lit- 
erary virtue, at the same time that 
with singular regularity they shy 
away from recognizing the empirical 
genius displayed in his best insights 
into the creative process. 

It is instructive to compare what 
Eliot now says about poetic drama 
with his remarks in the “Dialogue on 
Dramatic Poetry,” which dates back 
to 1928. It is the change of tone 
which is above all noticeable. The 
“Dialogue” is full of arrogant pro- 
nouncements and the tone is com- 
bative throughout, reflecting the ex- 
asperation of a poet straining to 
repel the apparently irresistible en- 
croachments of the prose medium on 
the drama, which he is opinionated 
enough to regard as belonging pecu- 
liarly to the domain of poetry. In this 
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latest stocktaking, however, there is 
no longer any question of cavalierly 
dismissing the play in prose as a 
mere “by-product” of the play in 
verse; nor is there any trace left of 
such grotesque opinions as that 
ranking Tourneur above Ibsen as a 
dramatist. The current word as to 
Ibsen is “a great prose dramatist.” 
Thus many years of trying to adapt 
versification and idiom to the needs 
of a modern dramatic poetry, a 
poetry so flexible as to be able to 
deal with the most matter-of-fact 
things no less than with the most ex- 
alted, have taught Eliot that poetic 
drama can only be restored if it is 
willing to enter into “overt competi- 
tion” with prose. The easy victory 
scored over prose in the “Dialogue” 
is now implicitly seen as the illusion 
typical of the poet venturing into the 
theater with insufficient appreciation 
of dramatic art. 

The conclusions Eliot comes to are, 
firstly, that no play should be written 
in verse for which prose is dramat- 
ically adequate; and, secondly, that 
the play, whether in prose or verse, 
should be so absorbing to the audi- 
ence that the effect of style and 
rhythm would prove to be nearly 
“unconscious.” In other words, what 
Eliot now calls for is a more complete 
fusion of action and speech—a fusion 
helping to overcome the resistance 
both of those listeners who dislike 
poetry altogether and those who like 
it so much that they are prepared to 
abstract the poetry from the play in 
order to enjoy it in splendid isola- 
tion, so to speak, Hence it will not do 
to employ poetry in a play merely as 
a means of formalizing or decorating 
speech. Poetry in dramatic form is 
unjustified if “it merely gives people 
of literary tastes the pleasure of listen- 
ing to poetry at the same time that 
they are witnessing a play.” For then 
the poetry becomes superfluous, and 
perhaps even harmful, in that it tends 
to reinforce the habit of taking poetry 
as “the speech of an unreal world.” 
Eliot is nothing if not intent on 
coping with what Henry James once 
called “the beautiful difficulties of 
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art”; and, in the case of poetic 
drama, the difficulty which now ap- 
pears to him to be most patently and 
stubbornly there is that of retaining 
the poetry while so subordinating its 
immediate effect as to make its in- 
tegration into a dramatic whole pos- 
sible. I have heard poets express sus- 
picion of this notion, which they 
somehow associate with a “reductive” 
attitude towards their medium. Yet 
what Eliot is saying here is actually 
no more than what Keats said in his 
statement that “poetry should be 
great and unobtrusive, a thing which 
enters into one’s soul, and does not 
startle or amaze with itself, but with 
its subject.” And it is because of this 
new conviction of the necessity of 
unobtrusiveness that Eliot now re- 
nounces the use of choral verse in 
drama. The chorus is seen as an- 
achronistic in essence, leading no- 
where so far as a general solution of 
the problem of poetic drama is con- 
cerned. After all, it is much easier 
for a poet to write choral verse than 
to master dramatic dialogue. The 
chorus was no doubt appropriately 
placed in a ritual play like Murder in 
the Cathedral, but in a normal dra- 
matic context it inevitably tends to 
interrupt rather than to intensify the 
action. 

In the main, the lesson that Eliot 
draws from his continual experi- 
mentation is that the writing of verse 
for a play must be approached in an 
entirely different frame of mind from 
the writing of other verse. Ordinar- 
ily, a poem is written “in terms of 
one’s own voice” and it is addressed, 
initially at least, to a narrow circle 
of readers disposed not only to re- 
ceive the poet’s communication favor- 
ably but to study and meditate upon 
it. In the verse play, on the other 
hand, every line “must be judged 
by a new law, that of dramatic rele- 
vance.” One might have thought that 
this elementary law, with which every 
middling Broadway craftsman is 
thoroughly familiar, would have been 
apparent to Eliot at the very start of 
his experiments. But no, as is shown 
by his present declaration and by the 


evidence of The Family Reunion, 
which contains not a few passages 
that are dramatically irrelevant and 
dispersive in effect, it has taken him 
years of constant application to at- 
quire a working knowledge of that 
law. It is true, of course, that at least 
for two centuries now English poets, 
attempting to reimstate verse as a 
language of the theater, have been 
confronted with enormous difficulties 
in adjusting metric and idiom to a 
living and natural speech-tone; it 
is for that reason perhaps that they 
have tended to make far too little of 
the problems of characterization and 
plot—and plot, in the Aristotelian 
sense of an action that is “serious 
and complete,” is the very soul of 
drama. 

I must confess that Eliot’s latest 
audit of his experience in writing for 
the theater has made me more skepti- 
cal than ever of the ability of poets 
to master dramatic form while main- 
taining a high level of poetic expres- 
sion that incorporates the movements 
of modern speech. The Cocktail 
Party is a case in point. Here Eliot, 
following the “ascetic rule” of avoid- 
ing lines of verse that are without 
dramatic utility, has produced a 
poetry so “unobtrusive” as to be 
virtually non-existent. Thus what he 
gains in theatrical technique he loses 
in poetic power. The plain conclusion 
is that the play might as well have 
been written in prose. 

Also, it seems to me that The Cock- 
tail Party is so deficient in plot and 
characterization as scarcely to merit 
the encomiums that greeted its pro- 
duction on Broadway. There is a dis- 
cord between the convention of draw- 
ing-room comedy it employs and its 
deeper aim, which is nothing less than 
that of getting at the essence of the 
human situation. What the audience 
warms up to is the familiar trap- 
pings of comedy; but the deeper 
meaning, since it remains dramati- 
cally unrealized, is impressed upon 
it, if at all, with the shallowness of a 
pious lesson or message—the price 
paid for the evening’s diversion. For 
in its aspiration to get at the human 
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essence, the play falls short as lament- 
ably in its way as did the plays of 
the German Expressionists, upon 
whose failure the philosopher George 
Simmel once commented with great 
astuteness that they “attempt to seize 
life in its essence but without its con- 
tent.” And in its dramatic structure, 
The Cocktail Party is indeed the epi- 
tome of essence without content. 

The two ways of life—that of re- 
signed mediocrity on the one hand 
and saintliness on the other—are ex- 
patiated upon by the playwright 
through his mouthpiece Harcourt- 
Reilly, but as so inadequately em- 
bodied in a living action that what 
comes through to us is no more than 
another theory of human existence 
rather than a lively representation of 
it. The Chamberlaynes are a couple 
without any life of their own; they 
have no motive-power except that of 
illustrating as neatly as possible the 
Weltanschauung which the author 
imposes upon them by main force. 
And what is one to make of Celia 
Coplestone, the exemplar of the sec- 
ond, that is, the saintly way? What 
can be more hollow than this at- 
tempt to enforce the claims of tran- 
scendent goodness by releasing the 
claimant from her dramatic obliga- 
tions, so to speak, and packing her 
off to Africa to perform missionary 
work and die the death of a Christian 
martyr? It is too easy, too pat. The 
portrayal of goodness is among the 
most difficult tasks that any writer 
cen undertake. Dostoevsky said many 
incisive things about the problem of 
portraying “a positively good man” 
in literature, and surely he would 
have failed utterly if in The Idiot he 
had removed Myshkin from the net 
of human relationships in which he 
becomes involved in order to trans- 
port him to some other realm, con- 
veniently free from the pressure of 
such demonic beings as Rogozhin 
and Nastasya Filipovna, where he 
could perform the deeds traditionally 
associated in devotional writings with 
the Christian character assigned to 
him by the author. To substantiate 
Celia’s choice of the “second way” by 
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immersing her in the experience of 
modern London is one thing; to send 
her off to Africa to be crucified is 
something else again. It is religious 
melodrama of an appallingly con- 
ventional sort. For in the context of 
Eliot’s play, Africa is not a real place 
but the domain of abstraction pure 
and simple. And there are other 
things in the play, such as the psy- 
chiatric masquerade of the clerical 
Sir Harcourt-Reilly, which are 
equally bad. Nor does it help us to 
appreciate the play any better when 
Eliot now tells us that its point of de- 
parture is the Alcestis of Euripides. 
Only the cult-ridden exegetes will 


take seriously the intellectual con- 
ceit of treating “one-eyed” Reilly as 
the mythic offspring of Heracles and 
identifying Lavinia, the woman 
whom no one can love, with the lost 
and recovered wife of Admetus. 
Neither by way of contrast nor simil- 
arity is this mythic correlation very 
interesting or revealing. 

We are fortunate to have Eliot’s 
account of his self-education as a 
playwright. It is a scrupulous ac- 
count, convincing us of the positive 
nature of his effort to restore poetic 
drama. The effort is its own justifica- 
tion even if at times the result strikes 
one as wide of the mark. 





Collegiate Experiment 


Essays in Teaching. 
Edited by Harold Taylor. 
Harpers. 239 pp. $3.00. 


MOosT COLLEGE GRADUATES will, if 
pushed, admit that most of their 
courses proved worthless in the long 
run; that the professors, though 
pleasant, were dull; and that the edu- 
cation that stuck with them was 
picked up in dormitory bull sessions, 
discussions with teachers outside 
class, and in the eye-opening political 
machinery of the fraternity system. 

Faced with this caricature of the 
American college, President Harold 
Taylor and the faculty of Sarah Law- 
rence set up an experimental college 
designed to make education more 
valuable to the average student. This 
book tells a little about their experi- 
ments and achievements. 

The basic assumption on which 
Sarah Lawrence is founded is that 
the college must direct each student 
toward maturity, not through a 
series of “courses,” but through an 
integrated program to fit his own 
needs. Because of this emphasis on 
the individual, enrollment is limited; 
formal classes are cut to a minimum 
(students can take no more than three 
courses a semester); individual and 
group projects are encouraged; 
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marks, as such, are discarded (they 
are replaced by detailed progress re- 
ports); and student-faculty contact 
is carried into clubs, discussion 
groups, and regular advisory ses- 
sions. 

This is all excellent and works 
well at wealthy Sarah Lawrence, but 
it is something less than a solution 
to the very real problem which faces 
the American college today. That 
problem is not so much educational 
as financial; higher education in 
America today is on the edge of 
bankruptcy. Most private colleges 
find survival itself a project, and as 
a result, faculty salaries are being 
held to a minimum, scholarship aid 
is being reduced, classes are being 
steadily increased in size, and tuition 
is being raised as much as possible. 
With the 18-year-old draft, hundreds 
of small colleges may have to close 
entirely to convert to technical 
schools to train skilled workers. 

For this problem, the Sarah Law- 
rence experiment can offer no solu- 
tion. But it has been valuable, serving 
to remind teachers what their real 
business is. 


The New Leader 
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A Civil War Paradox 


Lincoln and the Press. 
By Robert S. Harper. 


Reviewed by William B. Hesseltine 


Professor of History at 


McGraw-Hill. 418 pp. $6.00. the University of Wisconsin 


THE AmericaN Civil War—like 
many another war before and since— 
was a complex of paradoxes. It was a 
paradox that Robert E. Lee, who 
didn’t believe in secession, should 
have led the secession armies. It was 
a paradox that the Southerners 
should defend slavery in the name of 
liberty, or that Republicans, who 
wound up as the partisans of Big 
Business, should have begun by de- 
stroying the largest property interest 
in the country. It was the Republican 
party, too, which in 1860 declared its 
perpetual devotion to States Rights, 
and by 1864 had become the political 
instrument to destroy the rights of 
the states. 

While some of the paradoxes of 
the Civil War are merely amusing, 
others carry a heavy significance. Not 
least among them is the story of the 
decline in human rights in the midst 
of a conflict ostensibly designed to 
advance the cause of human freedom. 
By the time the war was over, mili- 
tary commissions had ignored civil 
courts, conscription had gained a 
precedent, soldiers had policed poll- 
ing places to prevent undesirable 
voters from exercising the franchise, 
and thousands of citizens who didn’t 
approve of the Government’s war 
policies had gone to jail without 
benefit of the ancient writ of habeas 
corpus. Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people 
did not completely perish from the 
earth, but it took some staggering 
Llows while the war was under way. 

Among the citadels of liberty 
which tottered and fell in the course 
of the war was freedom of the press. 
From the beginning of the war, 
Democratic newspapers appraised 
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each passing event with a partisan 
eye, and told their readers how the 
Republicans rejected compromise, 
promoted the war for party advant. 
age, and prolonged the struggle for 
predatory ends. For the most part, 
the Democratic journals struck a 
righteous pose as defenders of the 
Constitution against the illegal usur- 
pations of Abraham Lincoln and his 
minions. A few of them—notably the 
ably edited Columbus (0.) Crisis— 
perceived the economic currents 
which underlay the struggle of indus- 
trialism against agriculture and raised 
protesting voices in behalf of Western 
farmers. None of the papers was pro- 
Southern, but all opposed making a 
war for the preservation of the 
Union into a crusade against slavery. 

Against these protesting voices, the 
Government, its agents and its parti- 
sans fought with both propaganda 
and violence. In the war-fevered im- 
aginations of Republican spokesmen 
all the Democratic papers which 
didn’t abandon their party and their 
principles were “secessionist sheets,” 
and their traitorous editors were 
“wily agitators” and pro-slavery ap- 
ologists for Jeff Davis. Against such 
vermin, all right-thinking, high-mind- 
ed and “government loving” citizens 
must take drastic steps. 

By early August of 1861, within a 
couple of weeks of the disaster at Bull 
Run, the attack of the decent citizens 
against the traitorous press began. A 
federal marshal in Philadelphia seized 
the office of the Christian Observer. 
In West Chester, Pa., “unidentified 
persons” wrecked the office of The 
Jeffersonian. In New York, a federal 
grand jury named five papers “which 
are in the frequent practice of en- 





LINCOLN: ILLEGAL USURPATIONS 


couraging the rebels.” Promptly, the 
Postmaster-General denied the papers 
the use of the mails, and Secretary 
of State William H. Seward ordered 
the arrest of an editor. 

Thereafter, there was no cessation 
of suppressions by military authority, 
barring papers from the mails, arbi- 
trary arrests of editors, and mob at- 
tacks on newspaper offices. By the 
end of the war, the military had sup- 
pressed more than 30 papers, had 
barred as many more from the mails, 
and had arrested four-score editors, 
publishers and reporters. Usually, 
such arrests came in the small hours 
of the morning, with a detachment of 
soldiers awakening the editor in his 
home and carrying him off without 
assigning reasons or suggesting his 
destination. In addition, mobs de- 
stroyed half a hundred newspaper of- 
fices and plants, threatened others, 
and beat, tarred and feathered, and 
even murdered editors. For the most 
part, the soldiers constituted the core 
of the mobs, and always the local 
military authorities professed them- 
selves unable to apprehend the of- 
fenders. 

By the close of the war, the consist- 
ent harassment — by reproofs, cen- 
sorship, temporary suspensions and 
seizures of issues, in addition to mob 
action and military arrests—had had 
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CIVIL WAR  costsvs 
its effect. Editors who were carried 
off to prison usually remained there 
until they had taken oaths of loyalty 
and given pledges to support the Ad- 
ministration. They returned to their 
wrecked presses with a new disposi- 
tion to guard their language. Free- 
dom of the press, however—along 
with states’ rights and the right of 
men to be free from military con- 
scription—was one of the uncele- 
brated casualties of the Civil War. 
The story of the press in the Civil 
War has long needed to be written. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Harper’s Lincoln 


and the Press suggests, rather than 
fills, the need. Ostensibly, the volume 
purports to survey Lincoln’s relations 
with the press from his earliest politi- 
cal notice to the editorial commentar- 
ies on his death. Actually, the bulk 
of the volume is devoted to the press 
in the war, and its primary import- 
ance is its listing of the attacks upon 
the opposition press. In these chap- 
ters, the arrangement is roughly geo- 
graphical, so that no clear picture of 
chronological development emerges. 
The author makes no attempt to assay 
the importance of the press as a 


propaganda medium, nor to furnish 
an adequate background of events, 
There is no effort at analysis. The 
author uncritically accepts the parti- 
san statements of the Republicans and 
calls the Democratic journals “paci- 
fist,” “pro-slavery” or “secessionist” 
in the manner of a Union Leaguer in 
an 1864 stump speech. 

Yet, despite the bias, the confusion 
and the generally pedestrian style, the 
volume is important. It is the first 
time that the data on the decline of 
freedom of the press have been 
brought between covers. 





Peter and 


The Great Idea. 
By Henry Hazlitt. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts. 374 pp. $3.50. 


Henry HaZuitt’s sixTH BOOK and 
first novel is described on the jacket 
as “in the great tradition of Erewhon, 
Looking Backward and 1984.” Ac- 
cording to the same anonymous 
authority, it treats “in macabre and 
frightening detail of « world-wide 
Communist state in action. . .” 

Unfortunately, neither of these 
statements is true. Although he is a 
gifted publicist and lucid writer on 
economics, Hazlitt has failed in the 
very different area of creative fiction. 
The characters in The Great Idea are 
static argumentation. 

The plot, which seems more suited 
for science fiction than a novel, is 
briefly this: Stalenin, the ailing dic- 
tator of Wonworld, summons his only 
son, Peter, from Bermuda to Moscow 
for a cram course in Marxian lore. 
For various intricate and unconvince- 
ing reasons, Peter knows nothing 
about the economic and political sys- 
tem in which he lives. His role is 
that of the critic from Mars. 

When Stalenin dies, the fanatical 
Bolshekov seizes power, forcing Peter 
to flee with the air force to America, 
where he sets up the rival (capitalist) 
state, Freeworld. Global war follows. 

The Great Idea is a thin fictional 
frame within which Peter ardently 
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the Wolf of Wonworld 


Reviewed by Nathaniel Weyl 


Author of “Treason” and 
“The Battle Against Disloyalty” 


expounds the basic principles of the 
competitive economy. It cannot be 
compared with 1984 because it is 
emotionally lifeless. 

Hazlitt’s major point is “that com- 
plete socialism means complete de- 
privation of individual liberty and an 
absolute government dictatorship.” 
He argues that, by destroying con- 
sumers choice and factor mobility, 
the planned economy moves toward 
the annihilation of all liberties. The 
work of society must be regulated 
either by economic incentives oper- 
ating through the free market or by 
force. The successful application of 
force requires an almost total power 
consolidation. By contrast, the free- 
market economy rewards producers 
in proportion to their work. It max- 
imizes both output and consumer 
satisfaction. While a positive defense 
of capitalism is needed, the economic 
system Hazlitt praises is a caricature 
of reality which would be repugnant 
to most Americans. An unintended 
effect of this book should be to revive 
interest in socialism! 

I doubt that The Great Idea con- 
tains a single economic thought 
which is less than half a century old. 
Hazlitt disregards the fact that we 
live under a system of imperfect com- 


petition to which his equilibrium 
theory does not entirely apply. 

Surély, one of the greatest virtues 
of the free enterprise system is that it 
is not rigid. It can be shaped through 
such selective pressures as taxation 
and subsidy to achieve those general 
goals which the public demands. 
Through general monetary and fiscal 
policies, the economy can be kept on 
the course of full employment. These 
measures do not destroy its quality 
of freedom, nor do they surrender 
areas of economic decision to caprice 
and arbitrary judgment. 

Parenthetically, Hazlitt’s attack on 
Marxian economics suffers from im- 
perfect assimilation of this rather 
tedious subject. For example, he be- 
lieves that Marx in volume one of 
Capital “doesn’t say anything about 
the contribution of tools and equip- 
ment to production.” One might 
also quarrel with his assertion 
that private ownership of the means 
of production is the key to economic 
freedom. It is quite conceivable, as 
Abba Lerner has shown, to set up a 
competitive system based on publicly 
owned firms. 

The Great Idea is a defense of a 
theory too narrow to be a guide for 
action. 


The New Leader 
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LIST 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO, the New 

York Philharmonic performed 
for the first time the Second Sym- 
phony by Charles E. Ives. As every- 
one knows by now, Ives is a rather 
special phenomenon on the American 
scene. Working all his life as a suc- 
cessful businessman and composing 
in his spare time, Ives not only stayed 
away from the musical scene but 
made a fetish of doing so. He felt 
keenly the commercialism and atmos- 
phere of intrigue that surround the 
modern composer as soon as he tries 
to have his work performed, and he 
was convinced that such an atmos- 
phere was anything but conducive to 
creative work. 

Thus, living in complete isolation, 
Ives worked by himself and arrived 
at some curious results. He experi- 
mented with new forms, wrote great 
stretches of poly- and atonal music, 
employed intricate patterns of cross 
rhythms long before he could pos- 
sibly have known the works of Stra- 
vinsky, Schoenberg and the other 
gentlemen usually credited with hav- 
ing introduced these complexities in 
modern music. 

Because of this and because of 
Ives’s unquestionable sincerity and 
good faith, the musical scene which 
he loathed so much began to pay 
homage to him in the past four or 
five years. This was long after he 
had given up composing and when 
he was living in retirement, as he 
still does, an old, sick, perhaps some- 
what disappointed man, passing the 
winter months in New York City and 
the warmer season in his country 
home 


in Connecticut. The circum- 
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By Kurt List 


Music Must 
Add to Life 


stances that surrounded his life were 
sufficiently romantic to make him a 
legendary figure, and, just as his 
neglect was quite out of proportion 
in the past, his adoration has become 
disproportionate in the present. 

In a sober evaluation of his work, 
Charles E. Ives emerges as a major 
American talent. That he experi- 
mented with polytonality and modern 
rhythmical devices without being ac- 
quainted with European innovations 
does him a lot of credit. But his ig- 
norance of the European development 
robbed him of the sophistication ne- 
cessary to the perfection of creative 
work, That he kept away from the 
musical scene and recognized its ir- 
retrievable rottenness demonstrates 
his fine character, but it also barred 
his creations from performance and 
thus deprived him of the one experi- 
ence essential to the progress of a 
composer: being able to listen to 
one’s music, so that one can learn 
from its actual rather than its imag- 
ined sound. Thus, it turned out that 
the factors which made Ives the man 
of strength and the composer of tal- 
ent were the same which turned him 
into a supreme dilettante. 

The result of all this is only too 
clear in his Second Symphony, as it 
is in the majority of his works. There 
are some moments of sublime beauty, 
some extremely skilfully executed sec- 
tions, and then the whole thing col- 
lapses through the introduction of 
the almost literal and completely un- 
founded incorporation of a trite 
American salon tune, such as Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Ives’s handling of the folk mate- 


rial shows best his complete naiveté 
as a composer. He takes material—a 
musical parade, a church service, 
children playing or a river flowing— 
exactly as he hears it in reality, and 
puts it into his music without any 
artistic transformation. His music 
abounds in the sounds of nature and 
the physical environment, but these 
sounds are imitations, not heard 
through the filter of artistic tradi- 
tion or musical sensitivity. 

In an age that places a premium 
on experience—the experience here 
and now, the Jewish experience, the 
American experience, the social ex- 
perience, or what have you—the 
music of Ives is bound to find an in- 
creasing number of followers. This, 
combined with our guilty conscience 
at having neglected the work of an 
important composer in the past, 
might well provide the springboard 
for an Ives fad. 

But the fact remains that Ives’s 
music does not transmit the essentials 
of a work of art. It is immediate and 
sometimes gripping; but it does not 
speak the language of music, for it 
articulates in no particular language 
but only in the sounds of life. 

This is not quite enough. For in 
art one looks, not for a duplication of 
life, but for a movement beyond it. 
It is this movement which is denied 
in the music of Ives. And while one 
can respect Ives’s efforts and experi- 
ments, and must admire his character 
and the fate he has chosen for him- 
self, one despairs of his music, which 
tries to be life and nature. This is 
something music can never be so long 
as it emanates only from limited in- 
struments and not from the core and 
tradition of the art. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens anc also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

The film version of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Soldiers Three, star- 
ring Stewart Granger, Walter 
Pidgeon, David Niven and Rob- 
ert Newton, is at the Capitol 
Theater. The in-person show fea- 
tures Russ Morgan and his Or- 
chestra, singing star Marie Mc- 
Donald, Steve Evans, impression- 
ist, Bud and Crece Robinson, 
dancers, and the Corcoran Sis- 
ters, vocalists. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater is showing Tycoon, a 
Technicolor picture with John 
Wayne, Laraine Day, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Judith Anderson and 
Anthony Quinn; and Walt Dis- 
ney’s famous Dumbo. Tycoon is 
a story of railroad-building in 
the Andes. 

Ginger Rogers, Ronald Rea- 
gan, Doris Day and Steve Coch- 
ran co-star in Storm Warning, a 
drama about Ku Klux Klan vio- 
lence playing at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Fox Theater. The as- 
sociate feature is Sugarfoot, an 
adventure film in Technicolor 
with Randolph Scott, Adele Jer- 
gens and Raymond Massey. 

The Second Woman, a psy- 
chological mystery film with 
Betsy. Drake, Robert Young, 
Morris Carnovsky and Henry 
O'Neill, is at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater. With it is Que- 
bec, with Corinne Calvet, Patric 
Knowles and John Barrymore 
Jr., which is also in Technicolor. 

is releasing Kon-Tiki, 
a movie based on Thor Heyer- 
dahl’s best-seller about his raft ex- 
pedition from Peru to Polynesia. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaper Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
1Sth St., N.Y.C. 








GOING STRONG! 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the skin. 
Students and union mem- 
bers have found it invalu- 
able. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








DEAR EDITOR 


Praises David Shub’s Review 
Of Edward H. Carr Book 


I would like to express my appreciation of 
David Shub’s review of Professor Edward 
Hallett Carr’s The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917- 
1923 [THe New Leaver, March 19). The review 
is so devastating because it is painstaking, 
documented and conscientious. 

New York City Henry C. WoLre 


Cites New Case of U. S. Backing 
Of Russian Reactionaries 

In David J. Dallin’s excellent article, “The 
Wrong Russians Again” [THE New Leaner, 
February 12], the author mentions U. S. mili- 
tary intelligence’s flirtations with a group of 
“violently anti-democratic and anti-Western” 
émigrés, the so-called National Labor Union 
(NTS), which, after having embraced during 
the war “a Russian version of Italian Fascism 
and German National Socialism,” tried after 
the war “to adapt itself to the changed situa- 
tion” and “adopted a new program from which 
some of the totalitarian features had been 
eliminated.” 

Unfortunately, it seems that not only “U. S. 
intelligence officers” are encouraging this 
“minor party headed by rightist and nationalist 
émigrés,” 2s Mr. Dallin describes it. The Voice 
of America recently announced that it would 
broadeast excerpts from Russian periodicals 
published abroad on its Russian-language pro- 


gram. One might have thought the “Voice” had 
in mind the Russian publications which express 
the views of the “large masses of pro-demo- 
cratic Russians” referred to in the sub-title of 
Mr. Dallin’s article. Instead, Soviet listeners 
were favored with an excerpt from Posiev, a 
magazine published by the reactionary and 
thoroughly discredited NTS! 

If it was only a blunder, measures should be 
taken to prevent any repetition. If it is a policy, 
it would be interesting to know who is respon- 
sible. 

Kansas City, Mo. Samson SOLOVEITCHIK 
University of Kansas City 


Says D.llin Distorted Nature, 
Aims of Russian anti-Red Group 


I always read THe New Leaper with pleas- 
ure. I particularly liked the recent articles by 
Boris Shub [“Stalin’s Victory Speech,” THe 
New Leaver, January 22] and Peter Viereck 
[“Can Fascists Serve Democracy?” THE New 
Leaver, February 26]. I do think, however, 
that David J. Dallin’s article, “The Wrong 
Russians Again,” in your February 12 issue, 
was rather unfair. 

Mr. Dallin knows that the leaders and mem- 
bers of the NTS (National Alliance of Solidar- 
ists, a Russian anti-Communist underground 
group) were thrown into concentration camps 
and prisons during World War II by the Nazis 
just like members of French, Dutch, Polish and 
other resistance groups, because they rejected 





Herschell Chanin. 


of various groups.” 


Loss of Liberty?” 


Exception to Labor in other Nations?” 





UNITED SOCIALIST ACTION CONFERENCE 


Symposia: April 6-7 and 14, at 7 East 15 St., N.Y.C. 


Friday, April 6: “Socialists and the World Situation. Threat of a New World War.” 


Speakers: Judge Jacob Panken, Louis P. Goldberg, Dr. Feliks Gross, Leon Dennen, 
Dr. William E. Bohn, J. A. Viliatzer. Moderator: Eugene Victor. 


Saturday, April 7: 2 pm. “Is America Going Socialist without a Socialist Movement?” 
Speakers: Esther Friedman, Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Will Stern, Daniel Ifshin. Moderator: 


Saturday, April 7: 4 p.m. “The Battle Against Communism—The non-military proposals 
Speakers: Boris Shub, Benjamin Gebiner, Rowland Watts, Albert K. Herling, Mark 
Khinoy, Eli Rosenblatt, Morris Waldman. Moderator: Pyrrhus Ruches. 
Saturday, April 14: 2 p.m. “Does Collectivism Inevitably Lead to Dictatorship and the 
Speakers: Dr. Francis Downing, August Claessens, Dr. Feliks Gross, Harry Fleishman, 
Julien Steinberg, Jack Zuckerman. Moderator: Frederick Shulman. 
Saturday, April 14: 4 p.m. “Trade Unions and Politics—Is U.S.A. Labor Movement an 
Speakers: Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Samuel H. Friedman, Gabriel De Angelis, Israel Fein- 
berg, A. N. Weinberg, Jacob Rich, Ben Horowitz. Moderator: Bernard Rifkin. 
Send for printed matter. Admission Free. Collections. 


Auspices—United Socialist Action Committee, Social Democratic Federation, Socialist 
Party, Jewish Socialist Verband, Students League, L.L.D., Jewish Labor Bund and others. 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comments, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


both forms of totalitarianism. Yet Mr. Dallin 
accuses the NTS of being pro-Nazi. 

He knows that the NTS ideology is inspired 
by the ideal of freedom—yet he calls it anti- 
democratic. 

He knows that the NTS strives for national 
self-determination, international solidarity and 
world government—yet he calls it “violently 
nationalistic.” 

He knows that the NTS has been opposed 
from its inception—and ever since—to any kind 
of reaction, whether of the left or right—yet 
he calls it “reactionary.” 

He knows very well how popular the NTS 
underground is among Soviet troops—yet he 
denies the facts and calls the underground “a 
hoax.” 

I can only ask: why? 

New Haven, Conn. Borts PUSHKAREV 


Obviously, Mr. Pushkarev is not familiar with 
either the origins of the NTS or its recent past. 
At present, its leaders are trying to change 
their colors; naturally, they pretend to be 
democrats. However, nobody puts any stock in 
empty words and phrases. Mr. Pushkarev’s 
claim that the NTS is “popular with Soviet 
troops” shows him to be rather badly informed; 
there is not the least chance for a party like 
the NTS to win over Soviet soldiers and officers. 
Munich Davip J. DALLIN 


Warns of Impostor Misusing 
Name of ‘Challenge’ Magazine 

A certain Richard E. Posner, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been sending letters concerning the 
Association of Former Political Prisoners of 
Soviet Labor Camps and its bulletin to various 
American institutions, publishing firms and 
publications. Some of these letters, and the 
envelopes in which they are sent, contain, 
besides Mr. Posner’s name and address, an 
illiterate reproduction of the Association’s 
letterhead. In some letters, Mr. Posner calls 
himself the Association’s representative and 
asks those persons wishing to contact the Asso- 
ciation and its bulletin, The Challenge, to refer 
to him. 

Mr. Posner has never belonged to the Asso- 
ciation, does not belong to it and has never 
been authorized in any way to represent the 
Association or use its name. 

Those persons and organizations who have 
been misled by the above individual are asked 
to send all communications to the Association’s 
and the bulletin’s only correct address: The 
Challenge, 112 West 72 St., Room 325, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

New York City Evirors, THE CHALLENGE 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present in association with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Caneccacccccccevocte mee eee 


“STORM WARNING" 


Starrin 
GINGER ROGERS—ROWALD REAGAN 
us 


SUGABFOOT 
with RANDOLPH SCCTT 
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“THE SECOND WOMAN” 


STARRING 
ROBERT YOUNG 
BETSY DRAKE 





Adapted from d JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
CO-FEATURE Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
“QUEBEC” Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
STARRING with MYRON McCORMICK = 


WAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’'we 
Ave 6:30. Mati Wed. & Sat. 209 


JOHN BARRYMORE, JR. 
CORINNE CALVET 











The Capitals Gale Springtine Show! 
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ROUGH and TOUGH and RIOTOUS! © MARIE 
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starring STEWART WALTER 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANGE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN NOW IN OUR 
T REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 














EDITORIAL 


MacArthur's Offer 


NoBopy SERIOUSLY DOUBTS that General MacArthur’s 
truce offer to the Chinese Communists was improper—not 
particularly because its tone was threatening, or because 
he regarded Formosa and UN membership for the Reds 
as irrelevant issues, but solely because such an offer is a 
political, rather than a military, responsibility. The fact 
is that, just as neither the State Department nor the United 
Nations Political Committee has a right to tell MacArthur 
how to deploy his troops, MacArthur does not have—and 
should not have—the power to wage his own diplomacy 
independent of that being conducted by other agencies of 
the U. S. Government and by the United Nations. The 
General’s impatience with the UN’s procrastination is 
understandable; his rashness in taking the matter into his 
own hands is, however, unpardonable. 

Nevertheless, MacArthur’s offer (and the high-tension 
bureaucratic sniping that followed it) may do some good, 
if only it speeds up a decision which has been long in 
coming, namely: what do we want to accomplish in Kor- 
ea? A spelling-out of our terms for a durable Korean 
peace, and an elaboration of our aims in regard to the 
Chinese Communists, are long overdue. Perhaps indigna- 
tion over MacArthur’s rash act will hasten the formula- 
tion of such a policy and its presentation to the American 
people, whose sons are bearing the burden of the Korean 
struggle and who have a right to know what will come of 
it all. 


Send India a Food Ship 


THE STARK HAND of a famine worse than India’s has 
gripped the heart of Congress, a famine of pity and 
mercy. For the bill to send 1,000,000 tons of grain to 
India has been choked to death—even as countless In- 
dians are daily dying of starvation—by a House Rules 
Committee clique as cowardly and unpatriotic as it is 
pitiless and un-Christian. Indeed, this group’s strangula- 
tion of the bill smacks almost of sabotage. 

The situation would have been deplorable enough had 
the bill come to the floor of Congress and been passed— 
it had been subjected to so much needless scrutiny that 
procrastination was beginning to produce a bad taste in 
the mouth of its proud beneficiary. But the rope that has 
now been drawn tight around its neck could not have 
been wielded better by the Kremlin, for it alone can profit 
from our refusal to aid India. Already, in fact, Peking 
has agreed to barter 50,000 tons of rice in exchange for 
Indian products, and Moscow is almost certain to con- 





clude « similar transaction. The propaganda value of 
these arrangements will far outweigh, of course, whatever 
expense Moscow and Peking might incur, as anyone but 
a Dixiecrat or a midwestern Republican can see. The 
United States, to which has been transferred much of 
Asia’s old resentment against British imperialism, will 
henceforth be all the more realistically caricatured as the 
conventional bloated and top-hatted Mr. Moneybags 
smugly contemplating a mountain of withered brown 
bodies. The expense to us for helping perpetuate this 
caricature will, in the end, vastly exceed the $190,000,000 
it would have cost to send foodgrains to India. 

This is so serious an issue that other means must be 
found to resolve it at once. It is useless to talk, as so 
many of us are, of making huge appropriations for 
“truth” campaigns when the truth is that we constantly 
undermine our prestige—even as we are seeking, by arti- 
ficial means, to increase it—by substituting words for 
deeds, or by permitting deeds to contradict words. It may 
still be possible to recover a tithe of the standing we lost 
when the aid-to-India bill was lost in committee, but to 
do so will require action of an unusual sort, posthaste, on 
the part of the people themselves. 

Since a Congressional minority has succeeded in frus- 
trating the will of Congress by a parliamentary man- 
euver, it is now up to the American people to demonstrate 
that this minority in no way represents their feeling 
toward the Indian people and that we are still a humani- 
tarian nation. This can be done, in a symbolic way at 
least, by raising through popular subscription sufficient 
funds to send to India as many shiploads of grain as can 
be managed. We fully realize that the quantity of grain 
which may thus reach India can scarcely alleviate the 
mass suffering there; but if one or more shiploads can 
be sent promptly, in the name of the American people, 
that may possibly undo some of the psychological damage 
that has been done. It might even shame Congress into 
action. 

We propose, concretely, that a committee of citizens 
representing all faiths, classes, parties, races, etc., be 
formed at once; that it be headed by a man of Herbert 
Hoover’s unquestioned humanitarianism and organizing 
ability; and that it launch a nationwide appeal for sub- 
scriptions to send a food ship to India. THE NEw LEADER 
hereby offers its own modest resources to the furtherance 
of this project. Are there any takers? 


Fighting Slavery 


THE DECISION of the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council to investigate forced labor in the world, 
though belated, is welcome. Much stock cannot be placed, 
however, in Ecosoc’s ability to carry through the investi- 
gation, for the simple reason that the chief culprit to be 
examined, Soviet Russia, not only voted down the 
proposition but will never permit so much as a candle- 
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light to be brought into the dark corners of her immense 
slave empire. The sole advantages to be gained from 
Ecosoc’s action are, first, that Russia’s guilt is exposed 
by her refusal to vote for an investigation, and second, 
the official family of nations has at long last laid its stamp 
of disapproval on the institution of slave labor. 

Credit for bringing this issue before the world body 
must be given, above all, to the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and particularly to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its petite and indefatigable 
expert on the problem, Miss Toni Sender. These groups 
(as well as, of course, the Jewish Labor Committee and 
scores of political émigrés) were unearthing the facts 
about Soviet slave labor when it was quite unfashionable 
to do so, and it is only thanks to their singlemindedness 
and energy that slave labor and Sovietism are today con- 
sidered synonymous. 

The next step—and one which we hope the UN will 
soon be able to put first on its agenda—is: How can the 
free peoples of the world put an end to the biggest and 
most barbarous slave system known to humanity? 


Bigger Gangsters 


THE PopuLarity of Mr. Kefauver’s anti-crime crusade 
with TV audiences makes us wish that the millions thus 
enlightened could now pour into New York’s Royale 
Theater to view a companion piece—international crime 
as practiced by Stalin, Inc. For at the Royale, by way of 
Sidney Kingsley’s dramatization of the Arthur Koestler 
Novel, Darkness At Noon, we are given a frighteningly 
realistic portrayal of what happens when a really danger- 
ous gang seizes political power. 

We have no desire to belittle the accomplishments of, 
say, Joe Adonis, but Joe Stalin, we submit, is a far truer 
archetype of the modern gangster. Where Adonis plund- 
ers and murders on a relatively small and old-fashioned 
scale, Stalin plunders and murders whole populations in 
a highly scientific manner; and where Joe A. threatens 
the security of a relatively few individuals in a few cities, 
Joe S. menaces the existence of men everywhere. More- 
over, as Darkness At Noon so graphically reveals, Stalin 
has elevated the nefarious practices of the ordinary crim- 
inal to the status of a theory according to which a huge 
empire is governed. Within that empire, what we know as 
the underworld becomes the overworld, crime is state 
business, and criminals run the state; conversely, the in- 
nocent are punished, honesty is a crime, and decency 
immoral, Here, surely, is criminality become the norm. 

To complete their education in crimonology, then, as 
many Americans as possible ought to see Darkness At 
Noon, 

P. S. By the way, didn’t we read somewhere that Sen- 
ator Kefauver himself is turning his attention from local 
cesspools to help clear the international cesspool which is 
Communism? 
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We’re Still Ahead! 


Proving once again that The New Leader 
ean beat anything but lack of support in 
its current drive to meet its debts. 


How does THE New LEADER manage to 
“scoop” the great news empires with such 
regularity? 

The answer is to be found in one of the 
most unique reader-writer-publisher rela- 
tions that ever, as Topsy did, “just growed.” 

For further proof of the rare type of 
cooperation which THe New LEADER ex- 
emplifies, one need only glance at the re- 
sults of the current appeal which we are 
conducting to meet the biggest deficit in our 
career. 

We have what can be considered a fine 
start, and are encouraged by the generosity 
of the first donors. We are quite sure that 
those of you who have not as yet con- 
tributed will shortly do so. 

May we remind you that our need is 
urgent. If you do not want THe New 
LEADER to slip from its esteemed position, 
please send what you can right away. 
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THE New Leaper 
7 East 15th Street 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
Dear Friend, 


I want to help THe New Leaver 
Enclosed you will find my contribution of $ 
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